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TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 

Thou glorious mocker of the world! I hear 

Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of thy song enthralls the ear, > 

And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of vanish’d nations rolls thy music-tide. 

No light from history’s starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations. They have died. 

None cares for them but thou :—And thou mayst sing 

Perhaps o'er me, as now thy song does ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. 








Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s turmoil and never-ceasing din, 
Where one from other’s woe existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, the young turns grey and grieves, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within : 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, 
Where with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air, 
Is one so dear as thee to these old solitudes ? 


Ha! what a burst was that! The olian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 

A mnititudinous melody, like a rain 
Of glassy music under echoing trees, 

Overa ringing lake. It wraps the soul, 

Even as a gem is wrapp’d, when round it roll 
Thin waves of brilliant flame—till we become, 
With very excess of deep pleasure, dumb, 

And pant, like a swift runner clinging to the goal.’ 


I cannot love the man who doth not love 

(Even as men love light) the song of birds : 
Por the first visions that my boy-heart wove 
To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 

Amid the woods, what time the snowy herds 
Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun 

Into the depths of heaven’s heart, as words 
That from the poet's lips do fall upon 

And vanish in the human heart ; and then 

I revell'd in thase songs, and sorrow’d when, 
With noon-heat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 


I would, sweet bird, that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of these shades, 

Alone with nature—but it may not be. 

I have to struggle with the tossing sea 
Of human life, until existence fades 

Into Death's darkness. ‘Thou wilt sing and soar 
Through the thick woods and shadow-chequer'd glades, 

While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart—but I must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care, 

As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 


Yet why complain? What though fond hopes deferr’d 
Have overshadow’d Youth’s green paths with gloom ! 
Still, Joy’s rich music is not all unheard— 
There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird ! 
To welcome me within my humble home :— 
There is an eye with Love’s devotion bright, 
The darkness of existence to illume! — 
Then why complain? When Death shall cast his blight 
Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 
Beneath these trees—and from thy swelling breast, 
@’er them thy song shall pour, like a rich flood of light. 
ALFRED PikE—ARKANSAS. 
A SCENE. 
[From Dearden’s Miscellany for Mareh.] 
They saw theé kneel, with lowly mien, 
In faith a child, in state a Queen ; 
No circlet girt thy marble brow, 
While at that altar thou did’st bow, 
And tears sprung forth from many an eye 
In all that gorgeous company. 


Around that brow, so high and fair, 

1 he symbol of a kingdom’s care 

They bound a royal diadem, 

Flashing with many a rarest gem ; 
And British hearts were proud to own 
Thy peaceful sway, thy virgin throne. 


Again thou kneelest—on that brow 

A snowy veil is trembling now ; 

And as the solemn words pass by, 

Thy woman’s heart is throbbing high ; 

Nor e’er did cottage maid rejoice 

In purer love—in freer choice. 

Young Queen—as through the shadowy Past 
For glimpses of thy lot we cast, 

And the dim things to come espy 

Through the stern Present’s gathering sky, 
Our tears fall from us as we pray, 

For blessings on thy bridal day ! 

—— 

THE CHALET IN THE ALPS. | 


A TALE OF NUMBLE LIFE.—BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 





In a secluded spot, in the wild and desolate regions of the Alps, dwelt two fa- 
milies, the only inhabitants of the place. ‘The two chalets occupied by them, and | 
a few patches of land laboured into fertility by hardy and incessant toil, with a | 
herd of goats, who sought their scanty food wherever the rare and stunted her- | 
bage appeared, were the only symptoms of human habitation visible for some 
miles A more drearv spot can hardly be mnagine d, than that where the chalets | 
stood. Winter reigned there with despotic force during nine months of the 
year ; and the approach of summer was hailed with a delight known only to those | 
who have languished for its presence through many a long and cheerless day, sur- | 
rounded by the dreary attributes of the gloomy season 

Mountain rising ever mountain, covered with eternal snow, and divided by 


yawning chasms, whose depths none had ever ventured to penetrate, met the eye 
at every side ; the intermediate prospect only broken by the presence of a few 
hardy tannen and pine trees, whose dark-green foliage formed a striking contrast 
to the snowy mantle, which, like the funeral pall of dead nature, covered the earth 
for nearly three parts of the year. 

The first symptom of vegetation was welcomed in this wild spot, as the first 
born is by a mother who has long_ pined for offspring ; and, as the rays of the 
sun melted the frozen surface of the mountains, and sent a thousand sparkling 
streams rushing down their sides, falling with a pleasant sound into the deep glens 
beneath, the hearts of the inhabitants of the chalets became filled with cheerful- 
ness, and the rigours and sufferings of winter were forgotten. 

Martin Vignolles, with his wife and two daughters, occupied one of the rude 
and comfortless residences in this solitary spot ; and the widow Bauvais, and her 
son, the other. The husband of the widow had been one of the most bold and 
adventurous chamois hunters in the Alps ; and lost his life in the chase of one of 
those wild animals, leaving his wife and son, then an infant, wholly dependent on 
the kindness of their sole friend, Martin Vignolles. Nor did this friend fail them 
in the hour of need. He became as a brother to the bereaved wife, and a father 
to the fatherless ; sharing with them his scanty subsistence, and cultivating the 
patch of land which the deceased had laboured into fertility. 

Years passed away, and the widow’s son had now grown into manhood, while 
Annette Vignolles had just completed her sixteenth year, and Fanchon her sis- 
ter, her twelfth. The young man was light, agile, and hardy, like most of the 
children nurtured in the wild regions where he had been born ; and where activi- 
ty cf person, and firmness of mind, are continually called into exercise, by the 
danger and difficulty with which the means of existence are procured. The me- 
lancholy of his widowed mother, who had never ceased to lament the husband 
of her youth, had tinged the mind of her son with a softness, and disposed it to a 
susceptibility,which though it impaired not his animal courage in the hour of dan- 
ger, exercised a powerful influence over his affections, rendering him almost a 
slave to their empire 

Annette Vignolles was a creature of remarkable beauty, and quickness of feel- 
ing. She had been from her childhood as a daughter to the widow, and had ne- 
ver known a thought, a wish, or a hope in which the widow’s son had not been in- 


cluded. 





It was soon after Annette had reached her sixteenth year that her father, in 
endeavouring to extricate one of his goats, which had fallen from a cliff, missed 
his footing, and was hurled into an abyss, nearly, filled’ with snow, where a cer- | 
tain but lingering death awaited him, had he not been rescued by the intrepidity 
of Michel Bauvais ; who, at the risk of his life descended where no human foot 
had ever before dared to tread, and saved Martin Vignolles from his perilous po- 
sition 

This accident was followed by the total loss of the use of Vignolles’s limbs ; 


who, from that day, became unable to afford the least assistance towards the | 


maintenance of his family. Then it was, that the widow and her son endeavour- 
ed to repay the debt of gratitude due to their neighbours. Michel laboured for 
them with unremitting toil and alacrity, and suffered them to experience no dimi- 
nution of the few comforts, if comforts the strict necessaries of life might be call- 
ed, to which they had hitherto been accustomed. Anxiously, but unavailingly 
had the widow tried to prevent Michel from pursuing the hazardous profession of 
his lost father. In all other respects the most docile and obedient. of sons, he 
evinced in this a wilfulness that often filled her heart with the most gloomy fore- 
boding—forebodings which infected the mind of Annette with fearful apprehen- | 
sions, whenever he was absent on those dangerous enterprises, Yet when he 
returned home, bending under the weight of his spoil, and made light ot the fears 

of his mother, or silenced them by his caresses, the whole circle collected in the | 
chalet of Martin Vignolles felt too happy to chide him; though all never sought | 
their humble couches without offering up fervent prayers for his safety. Often 
would the widow dwell on the past, not less with a view of warning her son than 
from that yearning of the heart towards the dear departed felt by all who have 
known the misfortune of losing the partner of their youth. 


| 


“Tt was just such a night as this,” would she say, ‘that I expected my poor | 
Claude fer the last time. ‘Ah! how well do I remember it! I made up a good 
fire, prepared his supper, and carefully swept the hearth, for my dear husband al- | 
ways liked to see a blazing fire, and a clean hearth. Michel slept in his cradle, 
and smiled in his sleep, poor innocent, little dreaming of the dreadful misfortune 
that hung over us. [ tried to work; but the needle slipped from my fingers, 
they trembled so, I opened the door, and stood on the ledge of the rock near it, 
to listen for his step—that step I was never again to hear. The moon was shi- 
ning, as now, like silver, and the frozen tops of the mowntains were sparkling 
with light, except when a cloud passed over the bright face of the moon, and then 
a dark shadow fell on them. I knew not why it was, but a cold tremour shook 
my limbs, and my heart tre mbled ; the branches of the pine creaked discordant- 
ly, and the wind, which a minute before had been still, sighed mournfully through | 
the leaves. I looked around, but all appeared so cold and bright, so unfeeling- 
like to my fears, that I turned from the view, as one turns from a selfish, heart- 
less person, who has no pity for our misfortunes, and I came back to the house to | 
seek comfort in looking again at my sleeping child. Oh! what along night was 
that! I thought it was the most miserable I ever should pass ; but I have passed | 
many a more wretched one since, for then I had hope. I remembered through | 
the weary hours how he looked, and what he said. He stood on the threshold he 
was never more to pass, looking back on us with a smile, which I, at the moment 
thought too gay a ene when leaving us; but which, when I recalled it to my me- 
mory in that night, seemed sadder than a smile ever was before. How often have 
I thought of that smile since! I followed him a few steps, and kissed him again, 
—woe is me! it was for the last time.—and he chided me because the tears start- 
ed into my eyes. But his chiding was gentle, so it ever was; and when he goi 
to the last pine tree, he turned round and waved his hattome. Ah! neighbours 
who could have thought that I was never more to see him ?” 

Tears interrupted the widow’s melancholy reminiscences,nor did they flow alone ; 
for Annette’s, too, coursed each other down her cheeks; not so much, the truth 
must be owned, from sorrow for poor Claude Bauvais,whomfshe could not remeim- | 
ber, as from the dread of the possibility of a similar fate awaiting his son. } 


j 


Annette and Michel loved with no common passion. ‘Their attachment had | 
grown with their growth, and strengthened with their strength All their notions 
of the past and the future were identified with each other ; and the possibility of | 
separation never occurred to either, save when the widow related the melancholy | 
parting with her husband, which, though often repeated, never failed to excite the | 
teaisof Annette. andthe seriousness of her lover. Love. at all times so engross- | 
ing a sentiment when felt for the first time in youthful hearts, was all-powerful | 
with these simple children of nature, whose thoughts, w! , and hopes were 
centred in their own narrow circle. Their parents witnessed the affection of their 
children with satisfaction. They had, from the birth of both, arranged theit mar- 
riage, and never doubted that the attachment which /iey desired should spring up 
between them, would prove as warm and ardent as it really was. Motives of } 
prudence had induced thei to defer the marriage of the young people, until Miche | 
had attained his twenty-first year; and the misfortune that had befallen the fathe: 


| 


of Annette, by leaving him and his fa: ily donendant on the exertions of the 

young man, rendered the resolution of pr rastinating the marriage still more ne- 
cessaryv 

It was on a cold night in the early part of autumn, when winter had anticipated 

its visit by manv weeks, that Michel Bauvais, returning to his home through a 

narrow pass in the mountains, was attracted by the barking of a dog; and, on ap- 

proaching the spot whence the s s cal discovered a man nearly in a state of 

nsens ity. over whom the faithful a vas utterinv his melancholy cries It 

| was not without considerable difficulty t 1e succeeded in restoring suspe nded 

animation to the stranger, and then slowly led him to the humble chalet, where 





his mother assisted him in his exertions to render the visit of their unexpected guest 
as comfortable as their limited means permitted. The warmth of a good fire, and 
some boiled goat’s-milk, had such a salutary effect on the invalid, that he was 
shortly able to thank his preserver, and to inform him that he was an artist, who, 
in his search of the picturesque and sublime scenery which he wished to deli- 
neate, having advanced farther into the mountains than prudence warranted, had 
lost his way ; and, after many hours passed in fruitlessly endeavouring to regain 
it, had at last sunk exhausted into a slumber, whence in all human probability he 
might, from the intense cold to which he wes exposed, have never awakened, had 
he not been rescued by Michel Bauvais. 

The young artist was pressed by his poor but hospitable hosts, to continue 
with them a day or two, until he had recovered sufficient strength to ensure a 
safe return to his home. He opened his portfolio, and delighted their inexpe- 
rienced eyes with sketches that might well have claimed approbation from those 
accustomed to see the finest drawings. Annette was called to share in the grati- 
fication their display afforded, and her beauty and artless grace excited so much 
interest in the young artist, that he immediately made a portrait of her, which 
filled her lover with joy and gratitude. 

The vicinity of the wild spot inhabited by the two families, possessed sucky at- 
tractive scenery, that the painter prolonged his stay several days for the purpose 
of sketching the different views. Annette would hang with delight over his 
drawings, and /isten with scarcely less pleasure to the songs he would sing her 
while making them. She would loiter at night an hour or two after the usual 
hour of seeking repose, to hear the young artist’s description of the towns and 
their inhabitants in which he had dwelt ; and had a thousand questions to ask re- 
lative to scenes of which hitherto she had been in perfect ignorance. 

At first Michel shared in the interest which was awakened in her mind; but 
soon a jealous feeling occasioned by witnessing how much of her time and atten- 
tion was engrossed by the stranger, took possession of his mind. He became 
moody, captious, and harsh to her, towards whom he had never previously evinced 
a symptom of ill-humour. This sudden, and to Annette unaccountable change 
in his temper, only aggravated the cause that led to it ; and the poor simple girl, 
repulsed by her lover each time that she sought to address him with her wonted 
and affectionate familiarity, took refuge in the mild and*amusing conversation of 
the young painter. When Michel was compelled to be absent from the chalet m 
search of fuel, or to lead home the goats, it was evident that his moodiness in- 
creased ; and when he returned it was excited almost to frenzy, by finding An- 
nette seated by the stranger, listening with unconcealed delight to his songs, or 
the stories he related to her. 

The whole character of Michel became changed. No longer the gay youth, 
whose cheerfulness had been the life of the chalets, his ill-humour was now « 
source of chagrin to all its inhabitants, none of whom owing to their simplicity, 
suspected, ity eause. Often in the moodiness of his spirits, when stung into anger 
by some mnocent familiarity exhibited towards the stranger by Annette, he-almost 
cursed the hour when he saved him from death, and led him to the chalet te fasci- 
nate her who hitherto had never lent her eyes or ears with pleasure to aughit savo 
himself alone. 

Sketches of Annette multiplied every hour. The artist found her figure so 
graceful and picturesque, and it gave such a charm to his drawings, that he was 
never tired of copying it ; and sooth to say, Annette with all her simplicity, had 
enough of woman’s vanity in her heart, to be pleased, if not proud of the artist’s 


| evident admiration of her. 


At this time too, the young pa nter, who sometimes amused himself in the com- 
position of simple songs, addressed the following one to Annette, and this piece 
of rustic gallantry excited the jealousy of her lover into still greater violence. 


“ Beautiful maiden, as pure as the snow 
On thine own native mountains, wherever I go, 
I'll think of thee artless and fair as thou art,— 
Though soon, ah ! too soon, I from thee must depart. 


I'll think of thee beaming as now with a smile, 
And thy innocent converse that oft did beguile 
The long hours of evening, and of thy sweet song 


That the wild mountain-echoes so love to prolong. 


Beautiful maiden, oli! blest be thy lot 

With the youth who has won thee, though be forgot 
My prayer shall ascend to the Heavens for thee. 
When distant thy sweet face no more I can see.” 


One evening when Michel returned to the chalet, he found the stranges 


| platting the long tresses of Annette, who was innocently laughing at the awk~ 


wardness with which he performed the operation. Michel had, from her infaney 
always reserved this task as a labour of love for himself; and his feelings 
could not have been mere wounded had he discovered her in the arms of the 
stranger. 

“ How, faithless girl!” exclaimed he, “ and is it come to thist Is all shame 
gone, that you let a stranger touch those tresses, that my hands alone have here- 
tofore pressed’ And you, ungrateful man! is it thus you repay me for having 
saved your lif But I will fly from you both for ever!” And so saying, he 
:ushed from the chalet with the frantic haste of a maniac. 

The stranger, alarmed by his violence and impetuosity, the cause of which 
he for the first time clearly discerned, and deeply pained that he should have fur- 
nished the occasion for the developement of a passion which now raged with fu- 
ry, fled in pursuit of Michel, leaving Annette overwhelmed with surprise and 
gricf. Dreadful were the sufferings of the poor girl, as hour after hour elapsed, 
bringing with them no tidings of her lover or his pursuer, At early dawn, af- 
ter a night of such wretchedness as she had ever previously been a stranger to, 
she stood in front of the chalet, straming her eyes in the hope of discerning 
her lover ; when her young sister descried a figure in the distance, and pointed it 


| out to her. ‘The most fearful apprehensions filled her breast, for there was but 


one figure to be seen, and that with the quick sight of love she discerned was 
not his. 

Alas! the fears of Annette were but too well founded. Durand, the you 
artist, only returned to prepare for the reception of the corse of the illfated Mi- 
chel, which, after a long search, was discovered, owing to tlie barking of his 
dog, in the very spot whence, but a few days before, he had rescued him whe 
was the innocent cause of the groundless jealousy that led to lis own destruc- 
tion. Whether the unhappy youth had wilfully precipitated himself inte the 
yawning gulf, or that in the rapidity of his flight he had ov rlooke d his vicinity 
to it, and so had accidentally fallen in, was never ascertained. The charitable- 
minded of the few persons collected from the neighbouring hamlets were dispos- 
ed to adopt the latter supposition, while those less goo Inatured, declared their 
conviction that the deceased, driven to madness by jealousy, had thrown himself 
into the chasm, where his mutilated remains were found—a belief in which 
they were strengthened by the frantic sel{-accusations of the wretched Amnette, 
who, with piercing cries, declared herscli te be the cause of all. Fearful was 
the picture presented at the two chalets, so lately the scene of peace and content. 
The oor old mother of Miche! Bauy lered ne arly insane by this last ter 


le affliction, sat by the cor of her son, and, gazing fondly on the pale face, 


murmured from time to time, “ Yes, re he lies, as his father did before him, 
twenty years ago. Gone from! vithout a parting word—a single embrace 
These cold lips, that never utter d a word of unkindness to me, cannot returm 


the kiss that J imprint on them. Ah, my son! never before did they receive the 


touch of mine without returning the pressure How often in my dreams have I 
seen you as you now lie, cold, speechless, without life, and I have awoke, in age 
nv to bless God that it wa uta dream! But now! oh! my son, Tay son, 


who will close the weary eyes of your wretched mothe will lay her im the 
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grave! The wicked spirits of these dreary mountains first envied me the posses- 
sion of my poor Claude,and snatched him from me, and now they have torn away 
my son. Often have I seen a light too bright for mortal ken, shine into his 
room, when he slept, as if the moon itself had entered his casement, and cast 
all its beams around his bon bot as it used to do around that of his poor father. 
I ought to have known it boded no good,but I dared not think that my child would 
be taken from me. I have heard such sighs and whispers, too, in the night,when 
the wind has shook the chalet, and the snow has been drifted again#t the win- 
dows with a violence that has dashed them to pieces. Ah! I ought to have 
known that even then the evil spirits that haunt these wild mountains were 
planning his destruction !” 

So raved the poor woman, in all the incoherence of a grief that unsettled her 
reason, until some of the inhabitants of the nearest hamlet came to remove the 
corse for interment, when, uttering a piercing shriek, and clasping it in her arms, 
she fell senseless on the coffin ; and when raised, was found to be dead. An- 
nette had lost all consciousness of the misery around her, in a brain fever, which 
kept her hoveriag between life and death during many days. When health once 
more began to tinge her pale cheek, it was discovered with sorrow by Durand, 
who had watched over her with unceasing solicitude and unwearying care, that 
reason reassumed not its empire in her brain. Perfectly harmless and gentle, 
she did all that she was told to do, with the docility of the most obedient child, 
but was utterly incapable of the least reflection or of self-government. Durand, 
considering that he was the cause, though the innocent one, of the afflictions 
that had befallen these poor families, insisted on becoming their support for the 
future. He prevailed on the helpless old Martin Vignolles to accompany him, 
with his two daughters, to Paris, where, having established them in his home, 
he left nothing undone to promote their comfort. Fortune, too, favoured the 
worthy young man who so religiously fulfilled his self-imposed duties ; for his 
pictures, justly admired, produced such high prices, that, after a few years, he 
secured a handsome competence, and became the happy husband of the pretty 
Fanchon, the sister of poor Annette, whom he had given an education that ren- 
dered her in every way suitable to be the companion of a person with a cultiva- 
ted mind. Old Martin Vignolles lived to see the marriage of his Fanchon, and 
died blessing his children. And poor Annette still survives, innocent, gentle,and 
fondly beloved by her sister and Durand, with whose little children she delights 
to play, offering subjects for his pencil, the representation of which eften draw 
crowds of admirers round them in the gallery of the Louvre. 


Se 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K. S. F. 
Seventh Extract. 

We remained encamped for several weeks close to the river Bidassoa, Lesaca 
in our rear, and Vera in our front. Our fellows were in the habit of bathing in 
its waters. One day I remember nearly losing my life by my own folly. It 
was as follows :—We hada very handsome little Spanish girl attached to one of 
our —— named Dillon: she by some means got to the other side of the ri- 
ver, which was generally occupied by the enemy, crying bitterly, and begging 
of some of our men, that were on our side, to get her over by some means or 
other, as slie was afraid to go toa bridge lower down lest she should be taken 
by the French. Having for some time a respect for her, I instantly stripped off, 
except my trousers, and swam across—for the river was not wide but deep— 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, placed my pretty Louisa, for so she was 
called, on my back, with the intention, as I thought, of bringing her to our side. 
Placing her arms round my neck, I waded as far as I was able, and then com- 
menced swimming ; but I no sooner got into the deep water when she squeezed 
me so tight round the neck that I lost all power, although a good swimmer, and 
down I went. At first our fellows thought I was playing tricks ; but on rising 
and bellowing out for assistance, they became alarmed, for she stuck to me all 
the time like aleech. Several of our men, upon seeing me go down a second 
tie, stripped and jumped in to my assistance ; one of the name of Kelly, of my 
own company, diving down, for the place was twelve feet deep, seized her by her 
long hair, and brought both tu the surface of the water ; and, by the assistance 
of the rest, F us both to land, insensible. When i came to myself, I 
found our head surgeon, Dr. Burke, with some of our fellows, rubbing me to life 
again ; and, with the assistance of a little brandy they had poured down our 
throats, both recovered. For myself, I was able to walk to my tent in the 
course of some time ; but not so with my pretty Louisa, as she was kept wrap- 
ped in blankets the whole day. Poor thing, she remained with the regiment 
while in Spain, and afterwards followed us to England ; but what became of her 
I know not. 

Here my old friend,Tom Crawley, before spoken of, got the whole of our re- 
giment out of a precious scrape. [t was as follows :—Our division was served 
out with linen bags, made exactly to fit across our knapsacks, and, at the same 
time, three days’ biscuit (3 lbs.) in each bag. This biscuit was to be kept strap- 
ped on the top of each man’s knapsack, well tied, with brigade orders for no 
man to taste a morsel of it, unless given out in written orders to that effect, as 
our Brigadier expected we would be on short commons while on the Pyrenees, 
and this was to be, in case of scarcity, our last resource. These bags were ex- 
amined regularly every morning by officers commanding companies, but, while 
seen strapped snugly on the knapsacks, were considered by them all right.— 
However, our fellows, who were never at a loss for a subterfuge, devised the 
following plan to evade the officer’s vigilance ; they eat theit biscuits, except one 
whole one, which they kept at the top to be seen, and in their place substituted 
chips. This passed on very well for some time, as the sight of the biscuit satis- 
fied the officers ; until one day Captain Johnston, of our regiment, took it into 
his head to see his company’s biscuit shaken out, and whilst on private parade, 
ordered them to untie their bags to see their biscuit. The first man on the right 
of his company was the unfortunate Tom Crawley. ‘“ Untie your bag, Craw- 
ley,” says the Captain. ‘Tom did as he was ordered, and showed the Captain a 
very good-looking biscuit a-top. ‘Shake the whole out,” said the Captain, 
“ until I see if they are getting mouldy.”” ‘Oh, faith, there is no fear of that,” 
said the astonished Crawley, looking the Captain hard in the face, at the same 
time casting a woeful eye on his bag. However, the Captain was not be baulk- 
ed, and, hing the bag by both ends, emptied out its contents, which turned to 
be nothing more nor less than a few dry chips. Poor 'Tom, as upright as a dart, 
stood scratching his head, with a countenance that would make a saint laugh.— 
What have you done with your biscuit? have you eaten it, Sirt” said the 
Captain. Tom, motionless, made no answer. ‘ Do you know it is against or- 
ders’” “Tobe sure I do,” says Tom; “ but, for God’s sake, Sir, do you take 
me for a South American jackass, that carries goold and eats straw!” This an- 
swer not only set the Captain, but the whole company, in roars of laughter.— 
On further inspection, the Captain found his whole company had adopted the 
same endirm s0r) the regiment. Through this our bags were taken away, and 
we relieved from carrying chips. 

About the beginning of October we had an opportunity of witnessing the gal- 
lantry of our third battalion. Although they had not seen our service in the 
country, vet on this occasion they showed themselves “old hands,” and — 
of their green jackets. They had to dislodge the enemy in possession of a hi 
hill behind Vera. ‘This they did in most excellent style, in the sight of our di- 
vision and the fourth. Our battalion was not suffered to remain idle, and we soon 
pursued the enemy, who took refuge in the valleys of France. On taking pos- 
session of their camp-ground we found a whole series of huts, constructed in the 
most ingenious manner of turf and stone. One of our men came in for rather a 
novel prize : this was a large monkey, which we ~ inthe regiment for some 
time. One strange antipathy this animal was remarkable for was his utter dis- 
like to the sight of a woman. 

On the morning of the 9th, the day after the preceding skirmish of Vera 
heights, we took ground considerably to the right, marching along the summit of 
the Pvrenees until we came to a very high hill, on the top of which was standing 
the remains of an ancient castle. Our men styled the hill the “father of the 

,”” as it was by far the highest mountain we had ever seen, and was 
called La Rhune by the French, who had possession of it. On our arrival we 
had the satisfaction of compelling them, after a smart skirmish, to evacuate their 
lofty tenement. In accomplishing this, however, some notion may be entertained 
of the difficulty of the task when I say that our men had, in most instances, to 
crawl up the mountain on their hands and knees, in consequence of its steepness. 
The French, fortunately for them, had a less precipitous side to retreat down, or 
they must all have been destroyed. 

My curiosity, after this, led me to explore the old building, in company with 
one or two c It was the ruin of originally a very strong fortress, or 
castle, in which, I have subsequently heard, the Spaniards used to keep state 
prisoners in former times. After searching about for some time we discovered a 
narrow pathway that conducted us to a cellar or cavern, which, to our surprise, 
we found tenanted by an old gentleman with a venerable beard, and who receiv- 
ed us very courteously. He seemed a hermit from his appearance, but how he 
managed to maintain his residence against the dominion of eagles, vultures, and 
owls, as well as the occasional jar of contending parties, was a wonder he did 
not condescend to explain. The only gift we could obtain was a little spring wa- 
ter, which, after our scramble, was refresbi The splendid view from our ele- 
vated position, however, made ample amends for our work. 

Our battalion at this time was stationed about a mile below La Rhune, and 
greatly e to the storms of wind and rain that we experienced at this pe- 
riod, r with scarcity ef provisions. Few of the country people visited 
us, so that even those in possession of money found little or no benefit from it. 
Meanwhile the French army, who were encamped about three-quarters of a 
mile in our front, at this time, we had reason to believe, were fortunate, as 
they were plentifully supplied with provisions. Occasionally, too, some of our 
officers were visited by a supply that was smuggled past the French lines. 
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had been observed with his staff inspecting the enemy’s position with more than 

i care for the last two or three mornings. On the 9th of November, 
every di ition having been made for attack, the following morning ushered in 
the battle of the Nivelle. The company I belonged to being on piquet this 
night, we had orders on the first dawn of light to attack and drive in the ene- 
my’s piquet opposed to us; and as we were preparing for the task, to our sur- 
prise we beheld the whole of our division about 100 yards in our rear waiting to 
support us. As soon as our attack commenced we could hear the alarm given 
by at least a hundred drums and bugles ; and as the light dawned clearer 
we could see the French colums all in motion. The remainder of our, bat- 
talion and division coming up, we were soon hotly engaged with the ene- 
my, a deep valley only partially separating us from the main body of the 
French army. 

After we had routed them from their first line,and getting close to their second, 
an incident occurred that fell under my observation, and I may say, of the great- 
er part of our company. There was a man of the name of Mauiley, a shoema- 
ker, whom I observed fall, shot through the head. This man, nearly the whole 
time since we had entered Spain, had lived with a Spanish woman, who was ten- 
derly attached to him. She always got as near to her lover as possible during 
action, generally on a donkey. On this occasion some of our wounded men 
passing informed her that Mauley was killed. The poor girl was almost dis- 
tracted ; leaving her donkey and stores behind her, for she acted in some degree 
as one of the suttlers to our regiment, she rushed down to the spot where Mau- 
ley had fallen. We were then in the thick of the fight, and our only safety was 
cover, as the balls of the French came as thick as hail, so that every moment I 
expected to see the poor woman shot. She however seemed callous to every 
danger: throwing herself on the blood-stained bedy of her lover she commenced 
giving way to the most appalling ebullition of grief, tearing her hair and wring- 
ing her hands. 

The gallantry of Blanco, the revengeful Spaniard, whom I have previously 
mentioned at Vittoria, was conspicuous on this occasion. He had been an inti- 
mate friend of Mauley. Seeing the danger his country-woman was exposed to, 
he rushed boldly from his cover, and placing himself in front of her, continued 
loading and firing at the enemy, loudly swearing all the time such oaths only as 
a Spaniard can do justice to. Notwithstanding the real horrors of the scene, it 
was impossible to resist the impulse of laughter at the fierce grimaces and oaths 
of Blanco, who could only have escaped being killed by a miracle. 

A part of our division at this time were walboveuting to enter the French lines 
on our right. But the enemy seemed determined to defend their huts, which 
they had doubtless been at considerable trouble to construct, and the action there 
was close and sanguinary ; part of our battalion taking them on the right flank, 
the enemy however, were obliged to yield. As soon as we had arrived at their 
huts, which they had arranged in most excellent order, from which they had re- 
treated, in passing along a row of them I heard a scuffle going on in one, and on 
entering it I beheld a huge French grenadier, with red wings, and one of our fel- 
lows, by name Maclaughlin, struggling together on the ground. The Frenchman 
had been surprised, but was getting the better of Mac, when my appearance at 
once determined the matter, andthe Frenchman surrendered. 

The enemy, although retreating, did so in an orderly manner, keeping up a to- 
lerably brisk fire. I had no sooner regained the line of skirmishers than I receiv- 
ed a severe hit just about the centre of my waist, that nearly knocked me down, 
and for the moment I imagined myself mortally wounded through the body ; 
however, on my examining, I found myself only slightly bruised. A ball had ac- 
tually stuck in the serpent* of my waistbelt, from whence it was afterwards ta- 
ken out with difficulty. 

After I had recovered from the shock I had experienced I joined in the pursuit 
of the French, who once or twice attempted to make a stand, but we were close 
at their heels, so they thought it better to pursue their way at an accelerated pace, 
covered, however, by some battalions of light troops, who displayed considerable 
coolness. The French descended the heights at the foot of which stands the 
pretty little town of St. Jean de Luz, with its white houses. Our battalion were 
following, engaged in sharp skirmishing with the enemy’s tirailleurs, when our 
gallant Colonel, Sir Andrew Barnard, who was very conspicuous during the day 
on a brown long-tailed horse, received a shot in the breast. On running up to 
him, which I did with several other men, we perceived him spit blood, but he 
would not dismount. One of our buglers supported him on his horse, while an- 
other led it to the rear. 

Immediately after this occurrence, for I only pretend to detail what I saw, my 
attention was attracted by seeing the 52d Regiment charge up the side of a hill 
on our right and take a fort. Shots are very strange things, and fly fast ; a Ser- 
jeant Watts, of our regiment, about this time received a shot in the head, on 
which, being next to him, he laid hold of me with a firm grasp, at the same time 
calling out—“ Am I dead? Am I dead?” Poor fellow! he was mortally wounded 
and died on the following day. 

The enemy, after a severe loss, made good their retreat across the river that 
leads to St. Jean de Luz. With our usual luck we took up our camp on the side 
of ableak and barren hill for the night. After this we got into better quarters on 
the other side of the river. ‘This was at achateau called Arcangues. We were 
as usual in the immediate front of the enemy, and our outlying sentinels and theirs 
were little more than thirty yards apart. While here, such a good feeling reign- 
ed among the French and our men, that they frequently went into each other's 

iquet-houses—terms of intimacy which they extended to neither the Spanish nor 

ortuguese troops, for whom they expressed an unmeasured contempt. But this 
state of things at our outposts was too subversive of discipline to be tolerated by 
those in command, and of course was only done upon a reliance of mutual ho- 
nour on the sly ; still it exhibits a pleasing picture of the absence of all revenge 
and prejudice on either side among men of opposing interests. This feeling, 
however, could not stay the effusion of blood that was still to be shed upon prin- 
ciple. 

‘On the 9th of December the enemy drove in our piquets, chiefly furnished from 
our battalion. ‘The columns of the enemy came briskly forward with the appa- 
rent intention of driving us from our position. Our company had been ordered to 
line some brushwood on the side of a lane that led from the chateau. The French 
were received with a fierce and deadly fire as they came on, which they replied to 
with spirit, at the same time endeavouring to outflank our position. In assisting to 
repel this attempt we came in for a shower of shot, and Lieutenant Hopwood and 
Serjeant Brotherwood, with several more of our party, were killed on the spot. 
By this time the enemy were getting round us, and perceiving how few our num- 
bers were comparatively to their own, they at once attempted to close, and our 
party were fairly obliged to take to their heels down a field. From thence we 
sprang into the lane; in doing which I remember dropping my cap, where it 
remained during the day until I regained possession of it on the retreat of the 
enemy. 

At this period Lord Wellington and his Staff were watching our motions thro’ 
their glasses from the chateau, which some one made known. Seeing ourselves 
under the eye of the Commander-in-Chief, we instantly rallied. Our third batta- 
lion meanwhile were hotly engaged on our left. The enemy, however, found 
themselves unable to make any serious impression, and were not sorry, I dare say, 
when night closed upon their baffled columns. As to ourselves we had little res- 
pite from the fatigues of the day, as we were bodily employed in fortifying the 
chateau for the anticipated attack of the morrow. 

On the following morning, however, the enemy retreated within their works, 
upon which we took possession of our former ground, where we found the bodies 
of | Lieut Hopwood and of poor Brotherwood, both of which had been stripped, 
and covered partially with a little loose earth. 

After this we hada succession of fights or skirmishes with the enemy for the 
five or six days following, which is called the Battle of Bayonne, but without 
eliciting any particular result. We still at this period kept up an excellent private 
feeling on both sides at the outposts. As an instance, although I must remark a 
General Order had been promulgated prohibiting all intercourse with the enemy 
on pain of death, our company was on piquet near a dwelling called Garrett's 
house, when we clubbed half a dollar each, and sent a man into the French 
piquet-house to purchase brandy. It was, I recollect, Christmas-night, Grindle, 
the name of the man who was our messenger, staying longer than was usual, we 
became alarmed, and imagining something must have happened to him, sent two 
other men in quest of him. These learnt from the nearest French sentry that Grin- 
dle was lying drunk in their piquet-house. Fearful that the circumstance should 
come to at bnsecties of Lieutenant Gardiner, the officer of our piquet, they 
went and brought Grindle back with them quite drunk. Just as they were emerg- 
ing from the ate lines, who should ride down to the front post but Sir James 
Kempt, who commanded our division at that time. He instantly ordered Grindle 
to be confined, but he was fortunate to escape with only a slight punishment. 

After having remained some four or five months at Arcangues, on the 21st of 
February, 1814, the Army broke up their cantonments, and marched for ‘Toulouse. 
Our battalion, standing in need of new clothing, did not march with the division, 
but were ordered into St. Jean de Luz, where we received them. About a week 
afterwards we rejoined our division. This was after the battle of Orthes had 
been fought, and which our battalion felt much chagrined in not being present at. 

On the 18th of March a circumstance occurred at Plaisance, near the town of 
Tarbes, which I cannot help noticing. A French peasant was shot under circum- 
stances that fixed the crime upon some of the men of our company. Although 
the greatest endeavours were made to discover the culprit, and the company pu- 
nished to make them give him up, still it was without avail. The facts of the 
case were these. Blanco, the Spaniard, accompanied by one or two of our men, 
went out this eveniug in search of wine. They entered the house of a peasant, 
who, resisting their intrusion, struck Blanco, when the revengeful Spaniard in- 
stantly shot him on the spot. A very handsome collection was made for the wi- 





* The brass clasp or hook that fastens the belt. 
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dow and children of the poor peasant, for whose distress a very sincere sympa- 
thy was entertained by our battalion. It was three months afterwards I was told 
that Blanco was the perpetrator of this cruel deed. 

The morning we left Plaisance we had a long and dreary march over a series of 
hills, until we came to the village of ‘Tarbes, a short distance beyond which we 
observed the enemy in possession of a hill on the left of the road to Toulouse. 
We were immediately ordered to commence an attack upon them. Passing on 
at the “double,” some of our regiments of cavalry gave us an encouraging eo 
za as we passed down the road. ‘The enemy had thrown up some entrenchments, 
and were, to use a nautical phrase, “tier above tier.” We were never more 
warmly engaged than upon this occasion. The enemy were in great numbers, 
our attacking force few, being only our three battalions, which their bullets were 
fast thinning as we struggled up the hill; still, although under every disadvan- 
tage, the victors in a hundred fights were not to be repelled, and the French, as 
usual, were obliged to retreat. I was very sorry this day for striking a poor 
Frenchman whom I came up with, as I discovered he was badly wounded ; but, 
making the amende honourable by the proffer of a sup from my canteen, it was 
received with grace. 

We saw but little of the enemy after this, until we came within sight of Tou- 
louse, where they seemed to have determined upon a resolute stand. We took 
up our cantonments on this side of the Garonne in the beginning of April. The 
aspect of the country here was very agreeable ; it abounded in wine of a rather 
superior quality to what had hitherto been served out as our rations. Although 
the inhabitants had been obliged to fly on our approach, from Marshal Soult’s or- 
ders, yet, I am happy to say that our men were restrained from most of those ex- 
cesses, in the waste and destruction of property, that had taken place in Portugal 
and Spain. This was greatly occasioned by the very excellent general order of 
Lord Wellington, published throughont the army at that period, explaining to the 
men that although we were at war with an usurper and his army, we were not 
with the inoffensive country-people, who were subjected by fear. 

About twelve o’clock on the night of the 9th of April our battalion was order- 
ed to fallin. We marched to the side of the Garonne, which we crossed by 
means of a pontoon-bridge, and took up our station behind the walls of a chateau 
about a mile from the town. Having had scarcely any rest the preceding night, 
most of our men were buried in profound sleep, when we were suddenly roused by 
those most expressive words to the ears of a soldier—* Fall in.” ‘This was done 
and we were ordered to advance in double time. 

As we proceeded, we heard a heavy firing as if from the left of the town, and 
soon after beheld a disorganized mass of Spanish soldiers flying towards us. At 
first some of our fellows took them for the French, and fired among them, by 
which some lives were lost. They were a part of the Spanish force who had at- 
tempted to carry a French fort or redoubt, from which the enemy had sent them 
to the right-about faster than they had come. We continued to approach the 
town, which was protected by a long series of fortifications that the enemy had 
thrown up on the hills, and that appeared full of men. As we approached, they 
opened out at us from some of those field-works, but with little execution, as we 
were sheltered by the trees and walls of houses near the place where we halted 
We had not remained in this quiescent state long when the thunder of the con- 
flict was heard going on in full roar: the salvos of artillery. with the constant 
cracking of musketry and the rushing sound of shells, together with the occasion- 
al wild * hurrah,” forming a very pretty concert. The scene was still more elec- 
trifying when we found it to be the sixth division engaged in storming the enemy's 
batteries, which the Spaniards had just run from ; they at length carried them, 
after a hard tug, in glorious style ; General Picton’s division was also conspi- 
cuously engaged on our right, close to the river. The general attack was 
crowned with Lord Wellington’s usual success * the enemy retreating over the 
bridges of the canal of Languedoc into the town of Toulouse, while we took pos- 
session of their outworks. 

The French army on the second day evacuated ‘Toulouse, as the town was 
completely commanded by the batteries we had taken. Our battalion was or- 
dered to take possession of part of the suburbs, near the canal. Although there 
was a strict order that no man should be allowed to go into the town, my curiosity 
induced me to take ** French leave” to see a place I had heard so mueh of ; so | 
managed to elude the vigilance of the sentry. I found almost all the shops open, 
and business going on apparently as if nothing had taken place. Hearing that 
the theatre was open, I was induced to pay it a visit : it was very crowded. One 
box I perceived very magnificently fitted up, and surmounted by laurel; and 
while I was wondering fur whose occupation it was intended, my curiosity was at 
once allayed by the arriva! of Lord Wellington and his Staff, who were received 
with loud acclamations. ‘+ God save the King” was played, and all appeared to 
testify the greatest pleasure on the occasion but myself. I, indeed, I must fairly 
confess, feared that my insignificance would not screen me from the glance of the 
Chief or some of his Staff, although wedged into the centre of a dense crowd in 
the pit. My dark dress, however, effectually screened me. 

A few days after this we had to excute our old manceuvre of allowing the 
French no time to rest, as we were put in motion after them. On the second day 
of our march we were halted on the road to Paris, our men reposing from the fa- 
tigue of the morning’s march, when we heard several loud huzzas in our front.— 
This was followed by the appearance of a carriage and four horses, which contain- 
ed a French officer, who we afterwards understood was Marshal Soult. The car- 
riage was attended by a detachment of English and French cavalry ; and the 
shouting arose from the tidings, that were joyfully repeated from mouth to mouth, 
that peace was proclaimed, and that Bonaparte had retired to Elba. 

We were immediately, on this intelligence, ordered to the right-about, and 
marched back to Toulouse. Before we had proceeded many miles we were over- 
taken on the road by great numbers of French soldiers who had been disbanded, 
or had disbanded themselves, and who now were about returning to their homes, 
tired enough, no doubt, of the unprofitable war they had been engaged so long in 
carrying on. The good feeling testified by many of these really fine-looking fel- 
lows to our men was general, the Frenclimen in many instances, where our men 
were overloaded, sharing the fatigue in carrying the knapsacks, &c. 

From Toulouse we marched, in a few days, to Castle Senazin, situated on the 
right bank of the Garonne, between the previously-mentioned town and Bor- 
deaux. Here we came in for most delightful quarters, being billeted in the 
houses, where we all had excellent beds. But it was highly amusing to see our 
rough, hardy fellows, spurn this latter laxury, which one would have thought 
would have been most welcome, with contempt. From almost constantly having 
been exposed for the previous four or five years to have “the earth their rude 
bed, aud canopy the sky,” with generally a stone for a pillow, our men could ob- 
tain no sleep, on beds of down ; and it was actually a fact, that our men preferred 
wrapping a blanket round them, and the hard floor as a place of rest : so much 
for custom. 

At Castle Senazin we used to be on our usual excellent terms with some of 
the French quartered in the neighbourhood, and te while away the time we had 
constant matches with them in running, jumping, and gymnastic exercises, in 
which the French generally were beaten by our men. I got acquainted here 
with a very smart fellow—a French serjeant belonging to the 83rd Regiment 
—while we,remained at this town. A friendship was cemented between us, 
naturally enough by our both being freemasons. 

One day, a short time after our acquaintance had commenced, we were sitting 
in a wine-house, when the subject of fencing—a science at which the French 
pride themselves in excelling—was started. My friend, the serjeant, was ob- 
serving he was a tolerable hand with the foil, when a short lump of a fellow, 
who proved to be the fencing-master of the town, overhearing him, immediately 
challenged him to a trial of skill. This the serjeant accepted, and the sport at 
which he showed himself a perfect adept at the fencing master’s cost, was car- 
ried on with perfect good humour until a fierce dispute arose about a hit, when 
it was mutually agreed to end the controversy with points. A pair of foils with 
sharpened points, kept for this particular service were immediately produced, 
while the by-standers instantly commenced betting upon the combatants with all 
the sang froid in the world. Both had taken off their coats and bared their right 
arms for the strife, when—I am sorry to disappoint the reader, who may expect 
an account of a duel—our guard, which some good-natured soul had privately 
summoned, came in and put an end to the affair, greatly to the chagrin of the ser- 
eant, who swore he would have killed the professor on the spot. 

The following morning my friend, the serjeant, whose name I have forgotten 
in the lapse of years, obtained leave for me to accompany him to Montauban, 
where his regiment was quartered. He had invited a corporal and myself to a 
dinner given by the non-commissioned officers of his regiment. About forty or 
fifty of us sat down to by far the best banquet that had greeted my eyes for the 
previous five or six years. Much conviviality and good feeling prevailed, and 
encomiums and compliments galore were passed upon the English, and all went 
on very well until singing was introduced with the removal of the cloth. Although 
it had been agreed among the French, that no song should be sun that reflected 
upon our country, yet a French corporal, under the influence of the wine, com- 
menced a chanson de guerre rather contre les Anglais, for which, with a very 
proper feeling, he was by general consent kicked down stairs. This anecdote, 
trivial and uninteresting as it may seem, still serves to show, in a pleasing point 
of view, the hospitality and kind feelings of the French, which have always 
claimed my highest respect. 

In a few weeks we received an order to proceed to Bordeaux to embark for 
England. The delightful emotions of pleasure this generally induced through- 
out our men, after all their hardships and sufferings, may be better imagined than 
described. The second day’s march we stopped at a village—the name of which 
I forget—where we had to part from our allies, the Spanish and Portuguese.— 
Much and even deep feelings of regret were particularly felt by the men of our 
battalion at taking leave of the Spaniards, who had been for so long a period in- 
corporated in our ranks. They had been distinguished for their gal , and al- 
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to bid us farewell. Poor fellows, they had grown attached to the battalion, and 
expressed much grief; even Blanco—the sanguinary Blanco—actually shed 
tears. Notwithstanding the wretched and ineffective state of the Spanish ar- 
mies during the campaigns in the Peninsula, still [ am convinced, and have indeed 
become more so from subsequent experience, that there is right stuff in the men 
to make excellent soldiers—far superior to the Portuguese. We embarked at 
Bordeaux for England in high spirits, where we arrived in the beginning of Au- 
gust, after having had six years’ hard service in the Peninsula. 


a 
SHAKSPEARE’S TEMPEST. 
A Disquisition on the Scene, Origin, Date, §c. of Shakspeare’s Tempest. By 

the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F. S. A. 

A new commentary upon, and some interesting discoveries respecting the 
most imaginative of the creations of Shakspeare’s boundless fancy, by a writer 
distinguished for laborious research and critical abilities, cannot fail to excite 
public attention. 

It has been hitherto supposed, that if the island of Bermuda was not actually 
the scene of Prospero’s enchantments, it must have been present to Shakspeare’s 
mind ; that not only does the ‘ ‘Tempest’ contain many allusions to the wreck of 
two Englishmen (Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates) in the Bermudean 
seas in 1609, but that some passages were taken from a narrative of that event, 
printed by Sil. Jourdan in 1610; and, consequently, that the play could not have 
been written before that year,—Mr. Malone assigning its composition to 1611, 
and Mr. Chalmers to 1613,—which inferences are supported by other circum- 
stances. All these theories are now attempted to be refuted by Mr. Hunter.— 
He contends that Bermuda was not the scene of the ‘'Tempest’ ; and he assigns 
strong grounds for thinking that, instead of being one of the latest, it was 
among the earliest of Shakspeare’s productions. But here ends our belief in 
the soundness of Mr. Hunter’s views ; and though there is much probability in 
many of his other conjectures, a few of them are so wild, as to approach close- 
ly to absurdity. If, however, he does not convert his readers to his opinions, it 
is not trom his own want of confidence in them : 

“Tf,” he says, “I now fail to convince you that the island of Prospero is at 
last discovered, and that when Shakspeare began this play, he had not Jourdan’s 
pamphlet before him, but a far worthier work, | must suppose myself the sport of 
some such mischievous spirit as Ariel, and nothing will remain for me but to re- 
tire from the scene, like Prospero himself, breaking my staff and drowning my 
unhappy book. I do not propose to rest even here ; I have other new and cu- 
rious views to unfold ; not, | am persuaded, airy unreal visions, such as delud- 
ed the senses of Alonzo and his companions, but real substantial truths. Per- 
haps I may shew you an archetype of Caliban, who is generally supposed to be 
a creature wholly of Shakspeare’s imagination. I do not even despair of suc- 
ceeding in a still bolder part of my undertaking, and convincing you, in opposi- 
tion to the whole body of critics and commentators, that The Tempest, instead 
of being the latest work of this great master,is in reality one of the earliest,near- 
ly the first in time, as the first in place, of the dramas which are wholly his.— 
The other conclusions are of great importance in the criticism of this one 
play, but the last is important in the history of the Poet’s mind, studies, and 
genius.” 

Before examining the pretensions of the island which Mr. Hunter has substi- 
tuted for Bermuda, it is desirable to inquire upon what authority Bermuda has 
been considered Prospero’s isle. A careful perusal of the ‘' Tempest’ is suffi- 
cient to prove the impossibility of any island out of the Mediterranean being the 
scene of the play. Prospero and Miranda, when banished from Milan, are “ hur- 
ried on board a bark,” taken some leagues to sea, placed in a frail boat, and left 
to the mercy of the waves, which cast them upon an island. Though they had 
“some food and some fresh water,” it cannot be supposed that in sueh a vessel, 
without rigging, sails, or mast, they could have endured a voyage of several 
thousand miles in the Atlantic Ocean. The clear inference therefore is,that they 
floated upon one of the innumerable islands within a day or two’s sail of the 
coast of Italy. It must be remembered, that Prospero’s art bad no influence 
over his own fortunes, until he came to the island and found an attendant spirit 
to obey his behests ; and every circumstance before his arrival there must be at- 
tributed to, and be supposed to have depended entirely upon, natural causes.— 
That the island was situated in the Mediterranean, is further proved by Sycorax 
(Caliban’s mother) having been brought there from Algiers ; by Alonzo and 
his companions having been wrecked upon it on their return from Tunis to Na- 
ples ; and by Ariel's saying that the King’s fleet,which he had dispersed, were 





upon the Mediterranean flote 

Bound sadly home for Naples. 
In truth, there is not one word throughout the Play, contradictory of, or incon- 
sistent with, every incident having occurred in the Mediterranean ; and never was 
there a wilder, or more improbable theory, that the Atlantic Ocean was the scene 
of the ‘Tempest.’ 

The origin of the Bermudean theory is, however, obvious enough ; and it is 
only another instance of the manner in which commentators have been be- 
guiled by the will-o’-th’-wisps of literature. ‘To Prospero’s inquiry of Ariel, 
how he had disposed of the King’s ship and all the rest of the fleet! he re- 
plied— 

Safely in harbour 
Is the King’s ship: in the deep nook, where once 
‘Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid. 

Of this passage even Mr. Hunter seems to feel the difficulty ; and he has 
shown much ingenuity in his attempt to explain it : 

“ The words of Ariel,” he says, * are proof indisputable that the mind of the 
Poet was once at least directed on this island as he wrote the play, and on the 
stormy character of the seas by which it is surrounded. But when I have ad- 
mitted this, I have admitted all that can justly be inferred from this passage, if it 
can be shewn that Bermuda was an island infamous for storms and the danger of 
the navigation of the seas around it, long before those circumstances were 
made more the subject of conversation by the lamentable event which occurred 
in 1609.” 

The narrative of the shipwreck of Henry Mav, in 1594, and other authorities, 
are then cited, which distinctly show that the character of the Bermudas “as a 
hellish sea for thunder, lightning, and storms,” was well knewn as early as 1596 ; 
and it is justly said— 

“We see, then, that there is not the least occasion to go to a tract printed in 
1610, for the knowledge which Shakspeare evidently possessed of the island of 
Bermuda, and its perpetual storms; and the utmost that can, with any appear- 
ance of probability, be said of this passage is, that the introduction of ‘the still- 
vex'd Bermoothes,’ may possibly be one of those oblique allusions in which 
the genius of Shakspeare so much delighted, in which he half discloses a truth, 
or leads the mind to a particular train of thought without appearing to do so.” 

Writers are also quoted, who state ‘“ that a stormy sea was so associated with 
the idea of the Bermudas, in the minds of the Poets contemporary with Shak- 
speare, that this island is forever being intruded upon us when storms and tem- 
pests are their theme ;” one of whom, Tymme, in his ‘Silver Watch Bell,” 
speaks of Bermuda as the Island of Devils; “ for to such as approach near the 
same, there do not only appear fearful sights of devils and evil spirits, but also 
mighty tempests with most terrible and continual thunder and lightning , and 
the noise of horrible cries, with screeching, doth so affright and amuze those that 
come near that place, that they are glad, with all might and main, to fly and 
speed them thence with all possible haste they can.” ; 

Here we would suggest to Mr. Hunter whether the allusion to “the vex’d 
Bermoothes” by Ariel, is not susceptible of a new reading, which supports his 
theory, and would of itself show that Prospero’s island could not have been Ber- 
muda. Ariel informs Prospero that the King’s ship is in the nook or creek where 
once he called Ariel up at midnight, ‘to fetch dew from the still vex'd Bermooth- 
es.” It is indisputable that this creek was in the island on which Prospero lived ; 
and if it were Bermuda, would the spirit have said he had been sent “to Ber- 
muda,” or ‘to the Bermudaan seas?’ Fhe words “to fetch,” and “ from,” 
mark a distant place, which it was even necessary to describe by name,—(a per- 
son in England would not say he had crossed the English Channel, or that he 
had been on the English coast.) The ®ommentators have not explained Pros- 
pero’s object in sending for ** dew” to “ the vex’d Bermoothes,” nor to what pur- 
pose it was to be applied. But the illustration seems obvious, and if our reading 
be correct, it would explain why the Bermudean seas were mentioned. Allu- 
sions to “ dew,” in various senses, abound in Shakspeare, and in other writers 
of his time ; and it may have been here used to describe the element out of which 

Prospero created the storm to wreck Alonzo's ship. Knowing that the Bermu- 
dean seas produced frightful hurricanes, and wishing to raise a storm of a similar 
description, Prospere sent Ariel at midnight to that magazine of tempestuous 

matter for the necessary material. His first address to Ariel is, “ Hast thou per- 
form'd to point the tempest that I bade thee?” so that he had previously given 

his commands on the subject ; and it is evident by “ to point,” that they ‘consist- 
ed of minute details, of which the mission to Bermuda may easily be presumed to 

have formed part i 

Mr. Hunter having, in our opinion, both satisfactorily disposed of the Bermu- 
dean theory, and accounted for its being entertained, he de velopes his grand Dis- 
covery,—namely, that the island of Shakspeare was Lampedosa, lying between 

Malta and the coast of Africa. j 

“Ifin a story, whether it be one of fact or fiction, we find the persons who 
are the actors in it carried to a deserted and enchanted island in a stormy sea. and 
we find such an island precisely in the situation, geographically, which the exi- 
gencies of the story require, can any supposition be more reasonable than that we 
nave found the island which was in the mind of the writer, though the name of it 
may not occur in his work! If, in addition to its geographical position, we find 
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the probability be converted into certainty? Now, I mean to show you that 
such an island there is. The words of Ariel, on which so much stress has been 
laid by the advocates of the Bermudean theory,— 


‘*in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes,” 


so far from serving as an index to the island which afforded what I may call the 
prima stamina of some part of this beautiful work, have proved, like the fires of 
the same spirit, a deluding light, which has led commentators and critics into 
seas far remote from those on which, with a story of Italy and Africa before 
them, their attention ought to have been directed. ‘Their minds have been tos- 
sing on the Atlantic, when they ought to have been musing on the Mediterra- 
nean, ‘ peering in maps for ports and piers and rocks,’ and, I add, diminutive and 
obscure islands which lie basking in the sun between Tunis and Naples. Where 
should Alonzo, when he returned from the marriage of Claribel, be wrecked, but 
on an island which lies between the port from which he sailed, and the port to 
which he was bound! Did we not know how much still remains to be done in 
the criticism of these plays, it would be scarcely credible that no one seems to 
have thought of tracing the line of Alonzo's track, or of speculating, with the 
map before him, on the island on which Prospero and Miranda may be 
supposed to have been cast. Yet such appears to be the case; for had 
the spirits of the commentators been attentive to those seas, and to the 
many islands with which they are studded, they could scarcely have failed 
to discover that there was one which has all needful points of resemblance 
to the island of Prospero, in the general, and withal others so peculiar and so 
minute, that there can, I think, be no hesitation in admitting that it is the island 
on which the incidents of the drama take place. The island I mean, is that known 
to geographers by the name Lampedusa, or Lampedosa, Lipadusa, or Lopadusa. 
I call your attention, first, to its geographical position. It lies between Malta 
and the African coast. It is therefore precisely in the situation which the circum- 
stances of every part of the story require. Sailors from Algiers land Sycorax on 
its shores. Prospero, sailing from an Italian port, and beating about at the mercy 
of the waves, is found at last with his lovely charge at Lampedusa. Alonzo, 
sailing from ‘Tunis, and steering his course for Naples, is driven by a storm a little 
out of his track, and lights on Lampedusa. In its dimensions, Lampedusa is 
what we may imagine Prospero’s island to have been ; in cireuit thirteen miles 
and a half. Lampedusa is situated in a stormy sea. In the few notices which 
we find of it in the writers contemporary with Shakspeare, the name generally 
comes accompanied by the notice of a storm. In 1555, Andrew Doria anchored 
the fleet of Charles the Fifth on the island, after an engagement with the Turks ; 
but a furious gale came on, when several of the ships were driven upon the rocks 
and lost. Crusius quotes from the narrative of a voyager, who, in 1580, spent 
four days on the island, during the whole of which time there was one continued 
storm. Lampedusa is in seas where the beautiful phenomenon is often seen, 
called by sailors the Querpo Santo, or the Fires of Saint Helmo. ‘The commen- 
tators have told us that these fires are the fires of Ariel. But the very name of 
the island itself, Lampedusa, may seem to be derived, as Fazellus says it is, from 
flames such as Ariel’s. Lampedusa is a deserted island, and was so in the time 
of Shakspeare. ‘The latest English traveller who has visited it, informs us that, 
‘except a solitary anchoret, or two, and a few occasional stragglers, it does not 
authentically appear to have been regularly inhabited in modern times.” 

Several other writers, down to our own times, are quoted, whose descriptions 
of Lampedosa accorded with that of the island to which Prospero, Miranda, and 
Ariel, have given immortality. But in applying the various facts as evidence of 
the new theory, enthusiasm is occasionally more conspicuous than judgment. For 
instance, because the rocks of Lampedosa have cells, of which one is said to have 
been habited by an anchorite, ‘ That cell is surely the origin of the cell of Pros- 
pero.” Lampedosa supplies Malta with firewood, and Caliban’s occupation, as 
well as the task of Ferdinand, was to collect firewood. Hence Mr. Hunter 





says :-— 

«This is not like the invention of a poet working at its own free pleasure. I 
should seek for an arche type, had I not already found one in the fact, that Malta 
is supplied with fire-wood from Lampedusa.” 

Whereas every word on the subject in the Play shows that the fuel was for 
Prospero’s own use, and not that he was a merchant, who exported the commo- 
dity : 

It is perhaps advisable to notice the geographical claims of Lampedosa to be 
the island of Prospero, before we enter upon Mr. Hunter's proofs of the fact. 
We entirely agree with him, that it was *‘a diminutive and obscure island between 
Tunis and Naples,” for “‘ where,” he asks, * should Alonzo, when he returned 
from the marriage of Claribel, be wrecked, but on an island which lies between 
the port from which he sailed and the port to which he was bound"! — But is this 
the position of Lampedosa? Naples and Tunis lie about N.E. and S.W. of each 
other, whereas Lampedosa is situated above one hundred and fifty miles to the 
S.E. of the tract between those places. It is therefore obvious that Lampedosa 
is as much out of the direct course from Tunis to Naples, as it is possible for one 
place to be of another. Here, then, the geographical evidence fails ; and a ship 
going from Tunis to Naples could only have been driven to Lampedosa by a strong 
gele of many days duration from the N.W., of which, however improbable, we 
admit the possibility. But Lampedosa is a most unlikely place to have received 
Prospero and Miranda, when they were set adrift on the coast of Italy ; and equally 
so, to have been the exile of the witch Sycorax, when sent out of Algiers. We 
entreat Mr. Hunter, before he relies on the position of Lampedosa, to do, what he 
blames the older commentators for omitting,—cast his eyes once more on a chart 
of the Mediterranean, and then tell us how a boat committed to the mercy of the 
wind and sea, at any place between Genoa and Naples, should have reached Lam- 
pedosa, or avoided grounding on some one of the innumerable islands on her 
passage! Did it come through the Faro of Messina, or round the westernmost 
point of Sicily ? 

We are, therefore, compelled to reject the geographical proofs in favour of 
Lampedosa, because they are inconsistent with probability, and with all the facts 
mentioned in the Play itself; and they are only deserving of a moment's consid- 
eration, because it is less improbable that Prospero’s island should have been 
Lampedosa than Bermuda. 

The source of the idea, that Prospero’s island was Lampedosa, may be very 
briefly explained. “Mr. Rodd, the well-known and intelligent book-seller of Great 
Newport-street, having read Harington’s translation of Ariosto, was struck with 
many resemblances between that version of the poem and ‘ The Tempest’; and 
he communicated his opinion to Mr. Hunter, that Shakspeare was indebted either 
to Ariosto or the translator, and not, as had been presumed, to Jourdan’s account 
of the shipwreck of Somers and Gates at Bermuda. ‘There are few points of 
literature upon which so much diversity of opinion will always prevail, as about 
supposed imitations in the writings of Poets. A fertile fancy, eager to prove the 
soundness of a new hypothesis, will have no difficulty in finding resemblances, 
either in thoughts, descriptions, or expressions, wherever similar scenes are de- 
scribed ; while to others, who lock on calmly, and are wholly disinterested, the 
proofs of imitation are very faint, and justify no decided conclusion. For our- 
selves, we confess we do not see strong evidence that Shakspeare wrote ‘ The 
Tempest ’ with Ariosto or Harington’s translation in his mind. We believe that 
all the main incidents of the Play were derived from another source, of which no 
trace has yet been found ; and we are more disposed to agree in what Mr. Hunter 
afterwards says of its real origin, than in almost any other of his opinions. After 
giving his reasons for supposing that Harington’s translation of Ariosto’s storm, 
and not Jourdan’s tract, was in Shakspeare’s thoughts, he thus states his grounds 
for concluding that Prospero’s island was Lampedosa :— 

“The most remarkable circumstance remains to be mentioned. ‘The storm 
described by Ariosto occurs in the same seas in which the voyagers in The Tem- 
pest are wrecked. The circumstances of this part of the story required two is- 
lands. Ariosto’s geography is a little indistinct, or perhaps affected with the li- 
cense given to a poet. ‘The island with the steep cliffs which receives Rogero, is 
an island of the Mediterranean, inhabited only by a hermit. It seems not to be 
actually Lampedusa, but it has the attributes belonging to Lampedusa, which is 
the other island of this part of the poem, called by its softer name Lipadusa ; 


“ Muta ivi legno, e verso I’ Isoletta 

Di Lipadusa’ fa ratto levarsi.”—Canto xlii. St. 150 
which Harington adopts : 

“ This Lipadusa is a little isle 

Distant from Africk shore some twenty mile.” 
And again : 

‘Near Lipadusa’s steep and craggy cliffs.” 

Hofman, whom one rarely consults without finding something that is valuable, 
informs us that the Italian sailors call Lampedusa La Casa d’ Orlando, in respect 
| of its connexion with this work of Ariosto. We trace further resemblances be- 
tween these two great poets. When Rogero reached the island, 

* Upon the rock with much ado he crawl'd, 
And sat upon the level ground in th’ end 
When, lo, an aged man, whose head was bald, 
And beard below his girdle did descend, 

(That was a hermit that did there inhabit) 
Come forth to hinf in godly reverent habit.” 

This is the hermit of Lampedusa, a kind of prototype of Prospero; and, as 
we proceed, we are conducted to the hermit’s cell, which we find like the cell of 
Prospero, sheltered by a grove of trees 

‘* The ceil a chapel had on th’ eastern side : 
: Upon the western side a grove or berie, 





that there are points of resemblance of a peculiar and critical nature, must not | 





Forth of the which he did his food provide, 
Small cheer, God wot, wherewith to make folks merry.” 

The evidence in favour of Lampedosa stands therefore nearly thus :— 

Shakspeare wrote the Tempest with Ariosto in his mind ; 

One of the islands mentioned by Ariosto is Lampedosa ; 

Therefore Prospero’s island was Lampedosa : : ‘ 
which corollary is strengthened by the descriptions of Lampedosa agreeing with 
that of the island in ‘ The Tempest.’ 

‘Though Mr. Hunter says the island that received Rogero “ seems not to be ac- 
tually Lampedosa, but it has the attributes belonging to Lampedosa, which is the 
other island of this part of the poem ;” and though he calls Ariosto’s geography 
‘a little indistinet,”—he nevertheless describes the hermit of the island to which 
Rogero swam, as being ‘The Hermit of Lampedosa ;” thus inferring that the 
two islands were identical. Now nothing can be more clear than that the rock 
(“un scoglio” as it is always called in the original) on which the hermit dwelt, 
was not Lampedosa, Three Pagan kings being at Lipadusa (or Lampedosa) 
send a challenge to Orlando, who was at Biserta, and who accepts it, in the name 
of Brandimart, Olivero, and of himself. Rogero sets certain kings at liberty, and 
embarks with them from Marseilles for Biserta, but next morning they discovered 
arock, ‘“ Ecco dinanzi ur. nudo scoglio,” and expecting to be wrecked, the crew 
quit the ship, and the boat, being swamped, all are lost except Rogero, who rea- 
ches the rock and finds a hermit, by whom he is kindly treated and converted to 
Christianity. Orlando and his companions go to Lampedosa, fight with, and over- 
come the Pagan kings ; but in the combat, his friend Brandimart is killed and 
Olivero wounded. Rinaldo joins Orlando and Olivero at Lampedosa, and they 
embark together for Sicily for the purpose of interring Brandimart, and finding a 
physician for Olivero’s wound. They accordingly arrive at Girgenti where Bran- 
dimart is interred ; and, in reply to Orlando's inquiries after a physician, the pilot 
informs him of the miraculous powers of a hermit who lived ‘ona rock not far 
remote,”— 

‘“ Disse ch’ era dila poco lontano 

In un solingo scoglio uno Eremeta.”’ 

They sailed immediately, and reached the rock next morning— 

** Vider lo scoglio al sorger l’aurora,”’ 
where they found both the hermit and Rogero, who soon after accompany them to 
Marseilles. It is thus evident that the hermit’s rock was a distinct place from 
Lampedosa, and that the cell, and other descriptions, which Mr. Hunter supposes 
Shakspeare to have adopted, belong not to Lampedosa, but to this nameless rock. 
The accounts given of its position by Ariosto are inconsistent with each other, for 
in one place itis said to have been within less than a day’s sail of Marseilles, and in 
another place about the same space from Girgenti. In the former case the rock 
would not agree with the position of Prospero’s isle, as truly described by Mr. Hun- 
ter, viz., between Tunis and Naples ; but in the latter it would accord perfectly, and 
may therefore be supposed to have been Maritimo, or one of the other numerous 
small iles or rocks ofi the west point of Sicily. With respect to Lampedosa, the 
simple fact that Shakspeare nowhere mentions the name of Prospero’s island, is 
strongly against his having intended it for Lampedosa ; and if he were indeed in- 
debted to Ariosto’s narrative, it is far more probable that he adopted the nameless 
rock, giving to it the locality last assigned to it in the poem, namely, off the western 
coast of Sicily, which would be perfectly consistent with every incident in the play. 
Since so much is said about Lampedosa, it is singular that Mr. Hunter does not no- 
tice the passage in which Ariosto adverts to Archbishop Fulgoso’s objection that 
his deseription of the island did not agree with its actual state, and accounts for the 
discrepancy by attributing it to the earthquake. 

Mr. Hunter asks triumphantly, “ Am I claiming too much, if I say that the 
Bermudean theory of the origin of this play is lost for ever ?”’ to which interro- 
gatory the answer is, ‘It is indeed lost ; but was it ever established by competent 
or even respectable authority !’ Mr. Hunter himself observes : 

“T must also add, for on this point they appear to have been misunderstood, 
that no editor of Shakspeare has ever gone so far as to represent the island of 
Bermuda as actually the scene of this play, but only as having suggested the idea 
of a stormy, deserted, and enchanted island, with a few (a very few) of the subor- 
dinate circumstances.” 

But who that has read ‘ The Tempest,’ as it ought to be read, can agree with 
Mr. Hunter, when he says :-— 

“T must, however, do the old critics the justice to say, that till this discovery 
(such I may call it) no island, as far as I know, had a better claim to be regarded 
as the island of Prospero, than Bermuda.” 

Mr. Hunter’s next position is, that “ instead of being the latest, as is generally 
supposed, the ‘ Tempest’ is one of the earliest works of this great master.” 

“Tt is now time that I should transport you into those fresh fields and new pas- 
tures of which I spoke, the fields of Elizabethan history, poetry, and literature, 
which you have so successfully cultivated, while I endeavour to ascertain the true 
period of the Poet’s life to which we are to refer this splendid production. I as- 
sume that we are no longer bound to limit our inquiry to the period between 1610 
and 1616, the year of the Poet’s decease, but that we are at liberty to fix the date 
of the play early or late in his dramatic life,in the reign of Elizabeth or the reign of 
James according as the evidence shall at last determine us. I need not remind 
you that this play, like many others, remained long in manuscript before it was 
printed ; that we have no entry of it on the Stationer’s registry, nor any direct 
proof of its existence till we find it occupying the first place in the edition of the 
plays which was published by Heminge and Condell, his fellow-players, in 1623, 
seven years after the author's decease. I have already announced to you what is 
my own impression that this play is an early work ; but I lay no stress on the cir- 
cumstance, that when the plays were first collected into a volume, the first oes 
was assigned to The Tempest. It is difficult to discover a principle on which the 
arrangement was made ; and it is not difficult to divine other reasons beside pr 
ority of composition for the place assigned to it. Yet it may seem strange that 
if it were the last work, it should first meet the eye in such a collection. As 
little attention should I be inclined to give to what some persons have imagined 
they perceived in this play—intimations of its being a Poet’s farewell, as if the 
retirement of Prospero were a kind of adumbration of the retirement of Shak- 
speare himself from the practice of the more innocent magic with which he had 
so long enchanted his countrymen. Others have discerned in the style and sen- 
timent marks of a period beyond the maturity of a Poet's life. But we see how 
extremely dubious and uncertain reasoning of this kind is, when we observe how 
often the most plausible conclusions of this kind have been dissipated by the dis- 
covery of some decisive evidence from without, fixing limits which no reasoning 
from the style or sentiments can justify any person in overleaping. I suspect that 
all questions respecting the chronological order of these plays must be decided 
by testimony, apart from any consideration of the general style and sentiments.” 

It would occupy far too much space to extract the facts, or rather reasonings» 
from which it is inferred that the ‘ Tempest’ was an carly, and not a late composi- 
tion ; but among the chief, is the identity (in Mr. Hunter's opinion) of the ‘ Tem- 
pest’ with tle ‘ Love’s Labour Won,’ mentioned as one of Shakspeare’s comedies, 
by Meres, in 1598 ; but of that identity there certainly is nothing amounting to 
proot 

Little room is left us to notice the Remarks on the Plot and principal Characters 
of * The ‘Tempest ;’ and we fear that not a few of the suggestions on the Charac- 
ters willexcite asmile. Mr. Hunter thinks the ‘Love Labours Lost’ and ‘ The 
‘Tempest,’ if, as he supposes, it was identical with the ‘ Love’s Labour Won,’ hang 





together : he infers that— 

There is some one book to which Shakspeare had recourse for the plots of both 
these plays ; a book of romances (or possibly, but less probably, a book of dra- 
mas,) in which the stories were offsets from the events of genuine history, or those 
events mingled with fictions, the creations of the author’s mind ; and that there- 
fore these two plays do form but in fact one exception to the rule that Shakspeare, 
we know, wrought on plots prepared to his hand.” 

Our respect for Mr. Hunter, and our gratitude for the pleasure his tract has af- 
forded us, prevent our making any remarks on his astounding theories about the 
Characters of the Play ; for who can hear with gravity that the monster Caliban, 
whom Mr. Hunter says was more like a tortoise than any other animal, could have 
derived his name from one of the three Magi? 

Mr. Hunter's conjectural emendations must not pass without notice, because, if 
he really labours under the difficulty he pretends, respecting some words and 
passages, he will thank us for illustrating them. Of the well-known exclama- 
tion of the boatswain— 

Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room enough— 
he says,— : 

«A meaning may undoubtedly be extrated from the words, but it is poor for 
Shakspeare, and it has gained little by the labour of the commentators. Is it 
not possible that this passage, as originally written by Shakspeare, may have ap- 
proached nearer than it does at present, to a line in Aniosto ! 

“To steer out roomer, or to keep aloof.” 
The precise meaning of the word roomer, I do hot profess to know, and I have 
consulted persons acquainted with the language of sailors, in vain. Possibly—it 


| is a mere conjecture—the original editors of this wholly posthumous play found 


the word as unintelligible as it appears to us, and gave us the present reading, 
still keeping near in sound to what was written and spoken.” 
And he adds in a note— 

“Respecting this word roomer, which I have not found in any dictionary, Ha- 
rington was conscious, when he used it, that he was using a word which few 
would understand ; for he adds a marginal note to the effect, that he speaks the 
language of mariners, and will be understood only by them. The only other 
place in which I have found it, 1s im that very remarkable collection of sea-terms 
made by Taylor, the sculler on the Thames.” 

The whole passage is quoted; but we shall give only the line in which the 
the word occurs, and its antecedent :— 
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Clear your main-brace, let go the bolein there ; 
Port, port the helm hard, roomer, come no near. 

Now there are few words, of which the explanation may be so easily found as 
voom, in the boatswain’s speech ; and roomer in Harington and Taylor. When 
the boatswain says,— 

Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room enough, 
he addresses the Wind, and tells him in vulgar but characteristic terms, he may 
blew till he bursts his wind, provided there be sea room enough for the ship to 
lie-to in, without danger of a lee-shore, which is almost the only apprehension of 
seamen ina storm. Taylor, in the passage printed by Mr. Hunter, has a very 
similar expression— 

Haul up the boat, in sprit-sail there afore, 

Blow Wind, and burst, and then thou wilt give o'er. 
“ Roomer”’ is an obsolete sea term for “ freer,” “fuller,” in opposition to “ luff” 
and “close,” and was also used for “ going free,” or nearly before the wind. It 
gecurs with a quotation from Harington on Bishops, but with a very accurate de- 
finition, in Nares’ Glossary ; and Richardson, in his new Dictionary, has given 
two quotations, which fully illustrate the meaning. 

In the explanation of trash, “ trash for over-topping,” he was anticipated by 
Chalmers ; and to the proposed reading of “ young samphire,” for “ young sca- 
mels,” few will assent ; for the adjective seems clearly to refer to an animal; 
and we agree, with him, that the passage had better remain as it is. The word 
was, probably, a provincialism, of which the meaning will some day be disco- 
vered. Of “ porthrights” he remarks, it would not be easy to find this word in 
any other writer than Shakspeare, and perhaps, as a substantive, he may be 
correct ; but as an adverb, it was used by Sidney, Spenser, and Dryden. ‘The 
green sour ringlets,” which does not require elucidation, and the “rack behind,” 
are left much where they were. The remainder of Mr. Hunter's criticisms are 
chiefly confined to letters and punctuation. In the proposition to retain “ butt” 
for “ boat,” because Prospero and Miranda may have been set afloat “on a large 
wine butt cut transversely,” Mr. Hunter can scarcely be serious. 

Though we have been compelled to dissent from many of Mr. Hunter's opi- 
nions, his tract contains so much curious learning, so many facts of interest and 
novelty, illustrative of the literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
that it is fully entitled to the attention of all who love Shakspeare and the dra- 
ma; for even where, in our judgment, the writer is undoubtedly mistaken, his 
theories are propounded with ngenuity and sincerity. 


-— ae - 
A TURKISH APARTMENT. 
[From Miss Pardoe’s “ Beauties of the Bosphorus.’’] 
“The moveables were prodigally rich ; 
Sofas ‘twas half a sin to sit upon, 
So costly were they : carpets every stitch 
Of workmanship so rare, that made you wish 
You could glide o’er them like a golden fish.” Byron. 


Nothing can exceed the beautiful cleanliness of a Turkish harem, save its or- 
der: not a grain of dust, not a footmark, sullies the surface of the Indian matting 
that covers the large halls whence the several apartments branch off in every di- 
rection ; while the furniture of the rooms themselves is always fresh, and scru- 
pulously arranged. The ceilings are elaborately ornamented ; and in the houses 
of the rich, where the apartments are of great size, a curtain of tapestry is fre- 
quently used asa mean of reducing their extent. The windows are always 
a set together, and very numerous; and where the room chances to be si- 
tuated in an angle of the building, the three unconnected sides have very much 
the appearance of a lantern. . 

At the lower end of each apartment are large closets for the reception of the 
bedding (for none are appropriated exclusively as sleeping chambers), and the 
slaves of the household no sooner ascertain that the visitor has risen, than half a 
dozen of them commence removing every vestige of the couch, and depositing 
within the closet the mattrasses of embroidered satin, the sheet of gauze, or 
worked muslin, the half-dozen pillows of brocaded silk, and the wadded coverlets, 
rich with silver fringe, and gay with party coloured needle-work, which have 
formed the bed. A low sofa or divan runs round the other three sides of the 
apartment, luxuriously supplied with cushions, and richly covered with cut vel- 
vet or embroidered satin ; and the floor is invariably spread with soft and handsome 
carpets. 

It is an amusing fact, that an idea of impropriety is attached by Europeans 
who have never visited the East, to the very name of a harem; while it is not 
less laughable, that they can never give a reason for the prejudice! How little 
foundation exists for so unaccountable a fancy must be evident at once, when it 
is stated that the harem, or women’s apartments, are held so sacred by the Turks 
themselves, that they remain inviolate even in cases of popular disturbance, or in- 
dividual delinquency ; the mob never suffering their violence to betray them 
into an intrusion on the wives of their victims: and the search after a fugitive 
ceasing the moment that the door of the harem separates him from his pur- 
suers. 

It is also a fact,that although a Turk has an undoubted right to enter the apart- 
ment of his wives at all hours, it is a privilege of which he rarely, if ever, avails 
himself. One room in the harem is appropriated to the master of the house, and 
therein he awaits the appearance of the individual with whom he wishes to con- 
verse, and who is summoned to his presence bya slave. Should he, on passing 
to this apartment, see slippers at the foot of the stairs (a token that a female vi- 
siter is in the harm), he cannot, under any pretence whatever, intrude himself 
into her presence ; it is a liberty which every woman in the empire would re- 
sent; and when guests are on a visit of some days, he sends a slave for- 


- watd to ennounce his approach, and thus gives them time and opportunity to 
waitdiraw. 


Every good harem has a commodious bath, and a garden gay with flowers 
and fountains attached to it, where the women may wander at will among the 


Neaves and birds, or dream the suitry hours in their pretty kiosques overhanging 


the Bosphorous ; where from behind the shade of their latticed casements they 
can breathe the cool air fromthe water, and mark the arrowy speed of the grace- 
ful caiques, as they fly along the channel. 

The amusements of the harem are few and simple ;—the bath is the greatest 
luxury, the remainder of the day being spent in lounging on the divan, listening 
to the music of the zebec, played by one of the slaves, and accompanied by 
the voices of others ; in the arrangement of the jewels worn upon the turban ; 
in playing with the birds whose gilded cages glitter upon the walls ; in spoiling 
all the children within reach; in eating sweetmeats, and drinking water: or 
amid the cool shadows of the garden, hearkening to the fall of the fountains 
and the whisperings of the leaves, or listening to the wondrous tales of the 
Massaldjhe, ever a welcome guest in the harem, where her marvellous narra- 
tions are received with a deep attention and a perfect faith eminently inspiring. 
‘Then there is the namaz or prayer, five times a-day, never neglected by ‘Turkish 
-women ; when deeply veiled, as unworthy to appear before Allah with a bare 
brow, they spread their prayer-carpet, and, turning their faces Mecca-ward, they 
humbly and earnestly perform their devotions. These are their home-occupa- 
tions ; but it is a great fallacy to imagine that Turkish females are like birds in 
@ cage, or captives in a cell ;—far from it; there is not a public festival, be it 
Turk, Frank, Armenian, or Greek, where they are net to be seen in numbers, sit- 
ting upon their carpets, or in their carriages, surrounded by slaves and attend- 
ants, eager and delighted spectators of the revel. Then they have their gilded 
and glittering caiques on the Bosphorus, where, protected by their veils, their 
ample mantles, and their negro guard, they spend long hours in passing from 
house to house, visiting their acquaintance, and gathering and dispensing the gos- 
sip of the city. 

All this may, and indeed must appear startling, to persons who have accus- 
temed themselves to believe that Turkish wives were morally manacled slaves. 
There are, probably, no women so little trammelled in the world; so free to 
come and to go unquestioned, provided that they are suitably attended ; while 


it is equally certain that they enjoy this privilege like innocent and happy chil- | 


dreu, making their pleasures of the flowers and the sunshine ; and revelling like 
‘the birds wt bees amid the summer brightness, profiting by the enjoyment of the 
passing hour, and reckless or thoughtless of the future. ~ 

A JOURNEY TO GAZA. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 





“Olive Grove—Streets of Gaza—Reliques of antiquity—The khan—The Nazeer—Admi- | 
nistration of justice—The castle hill—Wild scenery—The hakkim—The mokh’te’sib— | 


Ancient Greek church—Moslem school—The scene of Samson’s exploits—Majuma— 
» Cemetery at Gaza—Female mourners—Scene at sunset—Armenians—Moslem delu- 
.. siens—Coffee-shop—Musicians—Caravans. 

My French companion having kindly offered to be my cicerone, we proceeded 
to view the few scattered remains of antiquity which are to be met with about 
the town of Gaza and the adjoining country. 

We passed by the ruin on the hill which [ had visited the previous evening. It 
is affirmed by relic hunters and pilgrim deluders to be the identical building pulled 
down by Samson on the heads of the Philistines! Several marble columns have 
been transported from this ruin by the governors, and some of them, sawn in two, 
have been used in the construction of a small mosque on the outskirts of the town, 
now in ruins. 


We visited the ancient Greek church, now the principal mosque of Gaza. It | 


is surrounded by various ~— modern Saracenic structures, and is in itself an 
edifice of no great beauty. It is plain and unadorned, and the walls ir. the inte- 
~sior are white-washed.’ ‘To this mosque is attached a great Moslem school, and as 
we approached the building, the voices of the boys, all reciting their lessons aloud, 
ygmeduced a most extraordinary clamour. 
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We visited the school-room, and found a large number of children, all seated 
on the -— holding white tablets in their hands, cn which the lessons they 
were to learn had been written by the fic’kee, or master. All the boys who were 
learning to read recited their lessons aloud, rocking their heads and bodies back- 
wards and forwards, in order to assist their memories, and the noise they made 
was quite deafening. The Koran seemed to be the only book used in the esta- 
blishment. Some were learning to write, by copying passages from the sacred 
volume, upon the little white tablets, which they used as slates; but the greater 
part seemed to be getting their lessons by heart. ‘The boys here are taught the 
principles of the Moslem faith, the mode in which prayers are said, the religious 
purifications, and how to pronounce the ninety-nine epithets or attributes of God ! 

There are in the midst of Gaza large vacant spaces of ground, encumbered 
with mounds and rubbish, which were once covered with streets and buildings. 
The town, like all other places in this part of the world, has sadly and sendentalhy 
declined from its once populous and flourishing condition, when “the king ” ruled 
at Gaza, and the lords of the Philistines presided over their five satrapies. 

The buildings of the present town have a mean and miserable appearance ; the 
best of them are of a dark rough stone, arched within. The walls generally en- 





these I observed fragments of sculptured marble, and the roofs of some were sup- 
ported by antique marble columns. The poorer houses are built of mud or sun- 
burnt bricks formed of clay and chopped straw ; they have all flat terraces, form- 
ed of mud, dry grass, and bushes, in lieu of a roof, and some of the worst are 
composed merely of mats and hurdles. Even in these the fragment of a marble 
column, forming the threshold of the door, or the sill of a window, may be seen, 
and frequently a well-sculptured capital built into the mud-wall of the dwelling— 
melancholy memorials of better days. 

We rode out of the town to the hill believed by all faithful and devout pilgrims 
to be the one to which Samson carried the gates of the ancient city of Gaza, 
when he “arose at midnight, and took the doors of the gate of the city, and the 
two posts, and went away with them, bar and all, and put them upon his shoulders, 
and carried them up to the top of a hill that is before Hebron.” It is the highest 
eminence in the neighbourhood of the place, and has therefore been pitched upon, 
both by Moslems and Christians, as the scene of that wonderful exploit. The 
summit of the eminence is crowned by a mosque, and around the mosque are 
clustered the graves and cemeteries of the Mahometans, for the place is consider- 
ed very holy, and therefore they bury their dead on that spot. 

As we passed through the valley to the east of the city, we observed two an- 
cient marble columns, and all around the neighbourhood of the place frequent rem- 
nants of ancient buildings are to be met with. 

We rode down to Ma’juma, the seaport of Gaza, about two miles distant from 
the town. There is here a small port for d’jerms and coasting vessels, and some 
little commerce is carried on with Egypt and the neighbouring seaports. There 
are a few huts near the shore belonging to fishermen and muleteers, and a few 
dromedaries and mules still find constant employment in transporting goods and 
passengers from the town to the port. 

This forlorn spot, in common with Gaza itself, is now a mere skeleton—a mi- 
serable shadow of what it was. The small port in times past was crowded with 
vessels from the different shores of Africa and Europe. 

In the reign of Constantine the Great it was called Constantia, after Constan- 
tius his son, and was endowed with many privileges, of which it was deprived by 
Julian. The port is close to the mouth of the small river anciently called Bezor, 
and it was, together with Ashkelon, the most commercial of the seaports of the 
Philistines. The mule track from Gaza to tiis place winds through a naked sandy 
valley, where scarcely a blade of vegetation is now to be distinguished. 

On returning to Gaza, I wandered through the large cemetery which extends 
among the gardens and cactus hedges to the southwest of the town. It was a 
lovely evening, and the view from the silent spot was of a wild and romantic cha- 
racter. 

{ stood among a cluster of tombs on a slight rising ground overshadowed by a 
picturesque tree. The tall minarets, backed by the foliage of the gardens and 
the olive grove, were on one side of me, and on the other the winding sandy val- 
ley leading to the port of Ma’juma. The broad rounded disc of the moon, of a 
dull copper-colour, was seen rising through the tall trunks of the lofty palm-trees 
in the east, while all along the undulating sand-hills, and over the bare surface of 
the distant desert, extended the bright saffron flush of light, and the purple hues 
diffused by the setting sun. ‘Towards the seacoast a slight eminence covered with 
trees broke the monotony of the solitary plain, and along the winding mule track 
a few dromedaries, with tinking bells, were slowing marching with their last load 
of merchandise from the neighbouring port. 

After casting a glance at the extended landscape around me, I wandered on 
among the tombs of the dead, which strewed the gronnd at every footstep. By 
the side of an erect column, a solitary memorial of ancient Gaza, sat a female, 
holding in her hand an earthen water pitcher, with which she had been water- 
ing a few blossoming plants that were carefully nurtured over a new-made 
grave. 

The attentions universally paid by the eastern women to the memory of the 

dead are extremely touching. There is scarce a cemetery of any extent to 
which the stranger can direct his footsteps where he will not find at some period 
of the day female mourners hanging over the tombs, some bringing with them 
fresh flowers to scatter on the green turf, and some with water-pots, anxiously 
nurturing a few plants upon the thirsty soil which covers the remains of those 
whom they once loved and cherished in this life. 
It may be thought at first sight strange, when we reflect on the nature of the 
Moslem creed, which makes no account of the women of this world, and fur- 
nishes the men with another sort of female companions in the next, that they 
should thus cherish the memory of those who they are led to believe are enjoy- 
ing themselves in the arms of the howris of paradise. It has repeatedly struck 
me as remarkable, and on having mentioned it to some of my Moslem friends, the 
follewing explanation was given me upon the subject. 

= Although,” they remarked, “ the humblest of the true believers is to be fur- 
nished with seventy-two of the black-eyed girls of paradise, who are to minister 
unto him as faithful and obedient wives ; yet, if he desire in addition to enjoy the 
society of the wives and concubines which he possessed in this world, the Al- 
coran permits him that happiness, and therefore it is,” said they, “that you so 
often see our women among the cypress trees, hanging over the tombs of their 
dead husbands and masters, imploring with tears and prayers to be admitted to 
their society in the other world, and to enjoy with them the delights and pleasures 
of the D'jannat Ferdaws !” 

I accompanied the hakkim on a visit to some Armenians at Gaza. We pro- 
ceeded, with servants and lanterns, through the narrow streets to a dwelling on 
the outskirts of the town, surrounded by a low mud wall, and after having been 
scrutinized and interrogated by the bow’wab, or doorkeeper, through a little peep- 














hole in the door, guarded by iron bars, we were admitted withinside a large court, 
in the centre of which stood an orange tree. ‘ 

After some little delay, I had the pleasure of being introduced to two extreme- 
_ ly pretty Armenian girls, clothed in the most graceful costume I had seen since 
leaving Damascus. They wore small, elegant, embroidered an’ter’ee’yeh, or 
cloth vests, fastened between the breast and the girdle with small gilt buttons, 
and cut open in front, so as to make a lavish display of the bosom. Their bare 
ankles, delicately white, were clasped around with polished steel rings, and as 
they languishly reclined upon the soft cushions of the divan, their long hair, in- 
terwoven with beads and silk ribbons, streamed in twisted folds around them in a 
wild and most fascinating state of confusion. 

We were treated with great hospitality, and were regaled with sweet pre- 
serves, which were handed round on small trays, followed by goblets of cold water. 
The ladies, as is always the case in the East, did the honours, and handed the 
sweetmeats with unaffected grace and courtesy. 

The Armenians, who are scattered throughout the East, and are generally the 
| most industrious and wealthy of the population, allow their women a much greater 
| degree of liberty than the Moslems. European strangers and visiters are fre- 
quently invited to their weddings and festive parties, which are sufficiently curious 
and interesting ; and on these occasions the women and the men associate to- 
gether—a thing never known among the Moslems. 

The gloomy and unsocial code of manners prevalent among the Moslems pro- 
duces a complete separation among the two sexes in all the common intercourse 
of life, and the hopeless state of ignorance in which their women are universally 
kept, quite unfits them for rational companionship. 

Amongst the Moslems, the fair sex is universally degraded to a rank inferior to 
that of the male. Whilst the male children are sent to a school, and taught to 
read and to write, and often exercised in various branches of useful information, 
the females are entirely neglected, and their minds left entirely barren and un- 
cultivated. They are, perhaps, taught a little embroidery and some domestic 
arts, but the blessings of an ordinary education are universally denied them. 

Women seem to be generally regarded by Mussulmen as the mere instruments 
of sensual pleasure, and the sexes, in their constrained intercourse with each 
other, are consequently entirely strangers to the refined pleasures which prevail 
in European societies, and to all the dalieate and exalted sentiments of polished 
life. 

In so little estimation, indeed, are women held as companions for the men, that 
no place is reserved for them in Mahomet’s paradise. ‘They are not it is true, 
expressly excluded ; but as all the true believers in the d’jannat Aden, or “ Gar- 
den of Eden,” are to be “ by houris loved immortally,” and to be forever ca- 
ressed by those “‘dark-eyed amorous virgins,’ the Hur al oyun, “ beautiful as 
the hyacinth?” It may well be considered that the presence of the fair daugh- 
ters of this world would be embarrassing and extremely inconvenient in such ce- 
lestial company. Mahomet felt this, and thus it is that 

“‘ Heaven’s dread messenger, whose awful volume 
Records each act, each thought of sacred man, 
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close a quadrangle, around which are the dwellings of the inmates. In many of 
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Surveys their sex with inattentive glance, 
And leaves the lovely trifler unregarded.”—Irene. 

Among all the varied and ravishing delights shadowed forth in Mahomet’s _pa- 
radise, the joys of love are placed the foremost, and many a deluded Moslem in 
times has rushed into the thickest of the fight,* seeking ‘death as a bride,” in 
the fond hope of awakening in one of Mahomet’s “ pavilions of hollow pearls,” 
entwined in the arms of the “tender, amorous virgins,” the “ black-eyed daugh- 
ters of Paradise !” ‘ 

On returning to the khan, I received information that the emissaries, who had 
been despatched in different directions, had brought back with them two camel 
drivers, who had undertaken to furnish the required number of hajjins for cros- 
sing the desert. 

When the bargain was struck, we desired that the animals might be brought 
into the court-yard of the khan, and remain there for the night. This was ob- 
jected to, and we then found that the camel drivers had obtained only two ha)- 
Jins, and were trying to cheat me by the substitution of a camel, which they 
swore positively was a hajjin, in licu of the third. This mancuvre put the hak- 
kim into a great rage, he seizeda kourbash, a whip made of buffalo hide, and 
attacked the camel drivérs. We hada regular fight, which ended in the utter 
rout and discomfiture of the cunning knaves and their whole party. 

After this exploit, we went to a ckah’weh, or coflee-shop, where we found a 
large party of Arabs and some of Ibrahim Pasha’s officers, listening with de- 
light to two musicians, one of whom was playing ona species of guitar, sounded 
with a quill, the common musical instrument of the East, while the other was 
blowing a flute. The airs were plaintive and monotonous, and not unpleasing. 
The Arabs are generally very fond of music and singing. 

We seated ourselves among a delighted group of listeners, who frequently ap- 
plauded one or other of the musicians with enthusiastic ejaculations of ‘* God ap- 
prove thee, my dearest!” ‘God preserve thee!" And we were quickly ac- 
commodated with pipes and cottee. 

The Arabs, when congregated together in the ckah’weh, frequently amuse 
themselves with.games of chess, draughts, or backgammon. The chess-men 
are very simple and of rude form, as the Moslems are forbidden by their reli- 
gion to make graven images of anything that has life. At these games they 
play for a pipe oracup of coffee, and sometimes for small stakes of money. 

We found at this ckah’weh some of the hakkim’s friends, with whom we had 
a long conversation. Everybody appears to be very anxious for news from the 
northward. I have frequent inquiries as to the state of feeling among the Dru- 
ses of Mount Lebanon, who have all lately been disarmed by Ibrahim Pasha, 
and there seems to be a general expectation of some military movements along 
Mount Taurus and the Turkish frontier. 

The people are everywhere discontented. The military conscriptions have 
spread terror and dismay throughout all classes of the population. ‘The money 
grievances and exactions seem to be quite merged in this greater and more dread- 
ed evil. All appear to regret the past, the present, and look forward to the fu- 
ture. 

In the time of the Mamlooks, acaptain, with a band of spahis under his com- 
mand, would often arrive at Gaza and demand a contribution of so many thous- 
and piastres from the place, and all those of the inhabitants who displayed any 
superior inarks of wealth were seized and bastinadoed until they produced as 
much money as it was thought they ought to contribute. Money and 
valuables were then generally buried by their possessors ; and the Jews and the 
Greek Christians, upon whom these exactions always fell with the greatest se- 
verity, were frequently driven to bury under ground, in their houses, their winter's 
stock of corn. ‘The corn was often eaten by the worms ; but to prevent this 
they manufactured large long tubes, or vessels of clay, dried in the sun, into 
which the corn was placed ; and this practice is still continued, as the insecurity 
of property is as great as ever. 

A great deal of cotton was formerly manufaetured at Gaza, but this branch of 
industry has of late years much declined. Vast quantities of soap were also 
made and exported to distant parts ; but, in consequence of the rumous system 
acted upon by the governors, of monopolizing every branch of gainful commerce 
this tratlic has greatly decreased. The plants which grow in the surrounding de- 
sert, when burnt, produce an ash which makes excellent soap; but tew of 
these plants, comparatively speaking, are now brought into the market by the Be- 
douins, 

The town now mainly depends upon the commerce attendant upon the cara- 
vans which pass and repass the desert, and which are obliged to assemble here to 
lay in their store of provisions. A small and scanty caravan still sets out annu- 
ally from Gaza to jo the great caravan of pilgrims to Mecca, coming from Da- 
mascus, which generally receives supplies of flour, oil, dates, and other necessa- 
ries from Gaza. The communication is made at Maan, a halting place where 
water is to be found, four days’ journey to the south-east of Gaza, and one day's 
journey to the north of Aquabe en the road to Damascus. 

The Bedouins, too, have hitherto been in the habit of resorting to Gaza for the 
purpose of disposing of the plunder which they have taken from caravans, and 
from travellers who have fallen into their hands and been despoiled of their goods 
The booty from the pillage of the great caravan of pilgrims to Mecca has fre- 
quently been sold at Gaza; and the Bedouins, ignorant of the value of the silks, 
shawis, coffee, gums, and spices, taken from those who accompanied the caravam 
for the purposes of commerce, have frequently sold the most costly articles to 
Jews and brokers for a mere song. 

In 1784, a Barbary caravan was intercepted and pillaged by the Bedouins, and 
the quantity of coffee that fell into their hands, and was disposed of by thena 
to the merchants of Gaza, was so great, that the price of the article in the space 
of a few weeks fell to one half of its previous average value in the markets of 
Palestine and Syria. 

Gaza was anciently the chief of the five cities belonging to the Philistines, and 
the word signified in their language the strong. According to others, its name is 
derived from the Persian word ga-zah, signifying a treasury, which name was gi- 
ven to it, say they, by Cambyses, on his invasion of Egypt, as being his strong- 
hold, and the place to which he transported the treasure acquired in his war. I 
is famous in the Old Testament for the exploits of Samson, and afterwards im 
history for its siege by Alexander the Great. It often changed masters, passing 
from the Philistines to the Jews, from them to the Chaldeans, who conquered Sy- 
ria and Persia, and afterwards to the Persians, from whom Alexander took it, 
after a gallant and prolonged defence by its governor Betis, whom he shamefully 
and ungencrously treated. With a barbarous parade of imitating Achilles, he 
ordered holes to be bored in the ankles of Betis, while he was yet alive, and caus- 
ing a rope to be passed through them, he dragged the body round the walls of 
Gaza, tied to the axle-tree of his war-chariot. 

Gaza has been frequently sacked and destroyed. Between the seventh and 
eighth crusades, a. p. 1242, the whole country was fearfully ravaged by the sa- 
vage hordes of the Carizmians, one of those fierce pastoral tribes of ‘Tartars whe 
for several centuries desolated the East, rolling continually one upon another like 
the vast waves of the troubled ocean. The Carizmians killed all the men they 
met with, and made slaves and concubines of all the women. They massacred 
every soul they found in the seaport towns of Palestine. Gaza and Jaffa were 
both taken by assault, and the garrison and all the inhabitants at each place fell by 
the edge of the sword !t 





* “ Methinks I se . k- irls looking upon me ; one of whom, should she 
cqnautinadn womk on a ew eald die ioe love of her. And in the hand of one 
of them I see a handkerchief of green silk, and a cap of precious stones, and she beck- 
ons me, and calls out, ‘ Come hither quickly, for I love thee.’ With these words, charg- 
ing the Christians, he made havoc wherever he went.”—--Caled’s Cousin, Alwakidi Aras 
st. 
a ‘De Guignes’s Hist. des Huns. 
a 
DICKY SUETT. 

This eccentric genius was attached to field-sports, and he occasionally paid a 
visit to a relative in Surrey who could give him aday’s shooting. Arrived at 
Drury-Lane theatre, one evening, to per®rm, Suett went up to the dressing- 
room, which was also used by Bannister and S. Russell, “ My boys,” he said to 
them, “O Lord! such capital sport ! Ola! but I've only brought one brace 
of birds to town; left the rest with my cousin at Tooting. Come and sup 
with me to-nigh,—brace of partridges,—nothing else, but some bread-sauce. O 
la! here, Aberdeen, where’s the dresser! You, sir, feel in my greatcoat pocket, 
and carry that brace of birds home to Miss Wood, my housekeeper. ‘Tell her 
that Mr. Bannister and Mr. Russell are coming to supper.” 

At this moment Suett and Bannister were called to goon the stage. Rus- 
sell, always au fait at a practical joke, sent the dresser away on a pretended 
errand, locked the door of the room, rapidly went to a poulterer’s, in Covent- 
Garden market, and bought two white pigeons. With these he returned to the 
dressing-room, took the partridges out of Suett’s pocket, and replaced them with 
the pigeons. : 

The dresser came back to execute Mr. Suett’s orders, and carried the pigeons 
home from the great-coat pocket to the housekeeper ; Russell concealing the par- 
tridges for his own use. 

Supper-time arrived. Suett, Russell, and Bannister were seated. On the cov- 
er being taken off, Suett said, ; 

“© la! not quite so large as I expected out of their feathers,—fine brace of birds 
too, inthe morning, when I killed em.” 

“ Why, they look to me like pigeons,” Russell said very innocently. 

“ Pigeons, you succubus! ha! O la!” exclaimed Suett. “ They were par- 
tridges at Tooting at half after ten this forenoon. What do you know about 

ame !”” 
. Suett then cut the birds up. Bannister was helped first. Russell on tasting, 
asked him if they were pigeons or partridges ! Confounded with the bread sauce, 
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The Albion. 














Bannister could not immediately decide, but from the size, as well as the flavour, 
he thought that they were pigeons. 








The chief officer of the Chinese militia is called Ti-tow : he is the general in 
command of the troops raised in each province. The Ti-tow of Quang-ton does 


Suett, upon this, grew energetic, and assured his friends that he had shot that | not reside in the metropolis where the Tartar general holds his head-quarters ; 


brace of birds with his own individual fowling-piece. ‘ They were partridges, and 
nobody but a couple of d—d fools, could imagine for one moment that they were 
anything else.” 

Russell then said, that he did not like his taste to be disputed. He had no in- 
tention to give offence, but, might he ask a question of Miss Lucy Wood, Mr. Su- 
ett’s housekeeper, who had picked and dressed the birds ? 

“Oh, yes! O la! certainly,” replied Suett triumphantly. 
—my dovey !” 

* Dovey,” said Russell, and winked to Bannister,—“ pigeons ! Pray,Miss Wood 
may I inquire of what colour were the feathers of the birds that were brought by 
Aberdeen, the dresser, this evening 1” 

« White, sir.” 

Suett stared, “ Impossible ! O la !” 

Russell said, “I was sure of it,—there are no white partridges. 
there’s the ptarmigan, a sort of white grouse.” 

“ Ptarmigan be d—d! Hells bells !’’ exclaimed Suett, enraged. He then re- 
capitulated how, where, and when he had killed the birds, and ended by abusing his 
housekeeper, who, rather offended, said, 

“Tf you will not believe me, Mr. Suett, Aberdeen is below, sir; he brought the 
birds from the theatre.” 

Suett ordered him up; and Aberdeen very gravely and minutely entered into 
an explanation, that he had by Mr. Suett’s direction taken the birds with his own 
hands from Mr. Suett’s great-coat pocket.” 

‘“* And of what colour were they !” 

“ White.” 

The redoubtable Dicky was utterly mystified, nor was the imposture ever dis- 
covered. 


Here Lucy, my dear 


To be sure, 





THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 
LINE OF THE CHINESE. 
From the United Service Journal. 

The supreme control of the entire Chinese army is vested, under the Empe- 
ror, in the five sovereign courts of mandarins-at-arms (Ou-quan,) viz., 1st, Heou- 
fou, or of the rear-guard ; 2nd, Tso-fou, or left wing ; 3rd, Yeou-fou. or right 
wing; 4th, Tchong-fou, or line of battle ; 5th, Tsien-fou, or avant-guard. In 
these courts of the military mandarins there are to each a president and two as- 
sessors, who are all of them of the first and second degree of the first order, and 
for the most part puissant nobles, who have the command of the state-officers and 
soldiers of the palace-guard. 

‘These five classes compose the supreme tribunal called Yong-tching-fou ; and 
its president, or chief, is one of the most powerful nobles in the empire, inasmuch 
as his authority extends generally over all officers and soldiers, whether of the 
Court or of the provinces. 

The mandarin commander-in-chief on the part of the Emperor, in the two pro- 
vinces of Quang-ton and Quan-si, is termed the T'song-tou. He is also receiver- 
general of the royal or imperial dues on salt, and of which he renders an account 
to the Houpou or comptroller at Pekin. He has for his guard, and at his disposi- 
tion, 5000 of the troops, with a brigadier, four colonels, five lieutenant-colonels, 
ten captains and twenty lieutenants. His ordinary residence is at the city of 
Tchao-quing, distant twenty leagues from Quang-ton, whither he repairs on occa- 
sions of Importance. 


AND DISCIP- 


The second great officer is the Fou-yuen, or viceroy of the province, being at 
the same time lieutenant-general of police, and receiver-general of customs, as 
well maritime as inland. His guard is 3000 men, with a brigadier, two colonels, 
three lieutenant-colonels, six captains, and twelve lieutenants. His residence is 
at Quang-ton. 

All candidates for rank or promotion in the army have previously to undergo a 
strict and searching examination before the Heo-yuen or president-absolute of the 
examinations, which are held twice in three years at Quang-ton, and in each city 
of the first order inthe provinces. For the degrees of dignity in the science of 
arms (Qu-quan) the examining mandarin is to exercise his functions with the 
greatest rigour and severity towards the candidate, without respect for persons, 
and with no choice save in favour of merit. He is even forbidden to speak with 
any person whatever so long as he holds the appointment of examining mandarin : 
certain death is the consequence of the least malversation in his office. The ex- 
amination consists, In the first place, in seeing whether or not the candidates are 
perfect in the management of their horse : whether they can gallop at full-speed, 
without being thrown ; usc the bow when sitting steadily and firntly in the saddle, 
as also at full gallop, in either case hitting their mark. Inthe second_place, they 
are examined as to whether they are capable of making a short and simple speech 
or address, but well-conceived and to the point, and without committing a blun- 
der, on such matter as may be proposed to them, relating to military science. 

In 1728, the Chinese Emperor had a standing army of upwards of 600,000 re- 
gular troops. ‘The writer of the letter, from which we have extracted the fore- 
going particulars, assures the gallant and princely personage to whom it is ad- 
dressed, namely, Prince Eugene of Savoy, that His Serene Highness, at the head 
of 40,000 or 50,000 dragoons, would nevertheless be able to conquer the whole 
kingdom of China ; and, he adds, that in so saying he does not imagine that he is 
paying him a very compliment. Before the conquest of China by the 'Tartars, in 
1643, it was a standing jest, according to d’Herbelot and other authorities, with 
the Western Tartars to affirm, in derision of the Chinese, that the neighing of a 
Tartar horse was sufficient to put the whole of the Chinese cavalry to the route ; 
and from the same authority we gather that even the Chinese-Tartar cavalry of 
his time had dwindled pretty much to the same condition. ‘The Chinese them- 
selves scem to have admitted the truth of the charge, but to have met the incul- 
pation of cowardice by affirming that the neighing and snorting of the Tartar 
war-horse is naturally so frightful in its sound, as to strike a panic and terror into 
all horses of a different breed 


But to return to the discipline of the army. A mandarin, with the title of 


Yen-tao, has the superintendence-in-cluief of all the horses kept in reserve for re- | 


mounting the cavalry. For this purpose immense stables or barracks, walled in 
on every side, are distributed throughout the country. He is likewise superin- 
tendent-in-chief of all the grain which the provinces are bound to furnish every 
year tothe Emperor, for the subsistence of the troops, and for the supply of the 
magazines of reserve, to which recourse is had in periods of dearth and consequent 
high prices ; 
latter to the Mou-yuen, orcomptroller-general. A colonel-major, with the title 
of Tching-cheon, superintends the guard of the gates and ramparts of the capital, 
and has under him one lieutenant-colonel, two captains, and four lieutenants. A 
similar officer resides in each of the cities and chief towns of the empire. 

All these mandarins or general-officers, have under their control, and subject 
to their appointment or dismissal, as well in the chief towns as in the villages, 
a number of quartermasters, who keep a strict watch on everything that passes, 
and make their reports with the greatest regularity. ; 

The military arrangements above enumerated may be considered as applying 
exclusively to the purely Chinese authorities, as they continue to exist, notwith- 
standing the ‘Tartar conquest before alluded to. We now come to the Tartar 
military appointments, which have a concurrent, and, as it were, an incorporated 
existence with the Chinese power. 

The first of these Tartar officers is the general-in-command, or Tsiang-kiun : 
he has at his disposition 5000 men, that is to say, 2000 Tartars and 3000 Chi- 
nese, annexed to their respective banners, eight in number, the whole Tartar na- 
tion being comprised under eight banners (Van or Ban :) the four first being the 
simple colours, yellow, blue, fed, and white ; and the other four bordered diverse- 
ly with one or other of these colours. 

The second in command, or Tou-tong, is the lieutenant-general. Of these of- 
ficers there are two in the capital, viz; “ of the right” and “ of the left”—the 
left being with the Tartars the post of honour. Each of them commands 1000 
effectual or chosen men. In most of the other provinces the T'siang-kiun has 
four lieutenant-generals. ‘The first for the ayant-guard, the second for the left 
wing, the third for the right, and the fourth for the rear-guard, with a proportion- 
able augmentation in the number of troops. 

The officer third in rank is called Con-chan, i. e. camp-master (maitre de 
camp,) or colonel. Of these there are eight; four of the left, and four of the 
right. 

The fourth is the T’sang-ling, or lieutenant-colonel of the cavalry. Of this rank, 
likewise, there are eight : four for the left, and as many for the right. 

The fifth grade is that of captain of a cavalry company, or Fang-yu. Of these 
there are twenty for the right, and twenty for the left. “The company consists of 
fifty. Each Fang-yu leads five ; this makes 2000 men in all, exclusive of the 
officers. 

The sixth rank is that of Hiao-ki-hiao, or lieutenant of cavalry. Their num- 
ber is the same as that of the captains, and they are similarly distributed. 

These officers, or mandarins-at-arms, wear each of them the special and res- 
pective mark of their dignity. To each company, moreover, there are attached 
five decurions or cornets, named Pe-che-cou, who are at the head of each line, 
composed of ten. ‘They carry on their back a small flag or standard, and draw 
double the pay of a trooper. © 

The Chinese liuetenant-general, whose command is concurrent and incorpora- 
ted with that of the Tartars, is‘always present in the line of battle, and is called 
Tchong-kiun. He has 3000 men under his command, nearly all of them infantry, 
as well archers as musketeers, divided into three regiments, the colonels of which 
are called Yeou-kie, and who have each three lieutenant-colonels, Cheou- 


poei, and these latter again two captains, Tsien-tsong, and each captain, two Pa- 
4song, or lieutenants. 





of all which he renders an account to the Pou-ching-se, and the } 
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but at Hoei-tcheou, a city of the first order, nearer to the sea-coast, and in the 
province of Fokien. He has under his orders 5000 men, 1000 cavalry and 4000 
infantry ; five colonels, of whom one is brigadier by brevet ; five lieutenant-colo- 
nels, ten captains, and twenty lieutenants. 


The second is the T'song-ping, or lieutenant-general. He commands 3000 


men, distributed under three colonels, wko have, like the above, their subaltern 


officers. In each province there are six. 
The third is of the rank of field-marshal, or Fou-tsiang : 
twelve. 


dier. 
The fifth, who is a colonel, is called Yeou-kie: his regiment consists of 1000 
men, 200 horsemen and 800 foot. 
The sixth is the Cheou-poei, or lieutenant-colonel. 


of residence, whether the colonel be present or not. 
The seventh is the T'sing-tsong, or captain of a company of 500 men, one- 


fifth of whom are horsemen, and the rest infantry ; each captain has under him 


two lieutenants. 
The eighth, Pa-tsong, or lieutenant of a company. 
The Chinese have no ensigns; the colours are borne by common soldiers, 


The fourth rank, consisting also of twelve, is that of T'sang-tsiang, or briga- | history of his life. 


He follows immediately | ‘The fire took everywhere the arrows touched, so that some hundre 
after his colonel, at the head of his 1000 men, whom he commands in his place | enemy’s ships were burned.” 


105 


————————————————— 
Lin-ghan (as Ham-tcheow was then called). Having reached the island of 
Soum-lin, or the forest of pines, it met with a contrary wind, and was obliged to 
cast anchor. The next moming, at daybreak, the Chinese fleet appeared in 
sight. Tchim-kia was admonished to have everything in readiness for battle. — 
‘How far is the enemy off from us?’ inquired the Prince Tchim-kia. ‘It is 
still at thirty leagues’ distance,’ was the reply ; ‘but as they have the wind in 
their favour they will soon be upon us.’ The Prince, who had no notion of na- 
val matters, would not believe it. Shortly afterwards the enemy’s fleet was in- 
deed within fighting distance, and, perceiving that the Tartar fleet was not in a 
posture of defence, commenced a cannonade. The Prince Tchim-kia was bewil- 








of these there are | dered, and, casting his eyes in every direction, soon beheld his fleet on fire. In 


despair, he threw himself into the sea, and died at the age of 41.” So far the 
The history of the Soum, or Western Chinese, relates 
the event in somewhat different terms, in the life of Li-pao, admiral of the Chi- 
nese fleet, viz., “ Li-pac, beholding the enemy’s fleet in disorder, ordered the 
120 vessels he commanded to invest it, and to discharge fire-arrows upon it.— 


of the 


This second description, more detailed than the first, would seem to intimate 
that the Chinese fleet did not make use of actual “cannons” on the occasion, 
and that their vessels were merely mounted with catapults, that sent forth fire- 
dart brands, or as the history expresses it, fire-arrows, although, to say the truth, 
the term “ fire-arrow” would as well apply to real cannon as that of niao-tciam, 
which signifies ‘ bird-lance” does to a gun or fowling-piece. The first history,or 


chosen from among the rest on account of their muscular strength and robust | that of the Kvn, calls these machines, without any ambiguity, ho-paos, that is, 


stature. 


fire-balistas, concerning which it is to be remarked, that the Chinese, from all 


To the above may be added the inferior officers, named Pe-tsong, or “ leaders | time, have made use of balistas and catapults, as well as the ancient Greeks,— 
of a hundred,” and who, as their name imports, are at the head of 100 soldiers, | the former for throwing stones, and the latter for lancing thick arrows, or darts, 


and receive double pay. 


according to the etymology of the two terms. The Chinese made use of the 


The province of Quang-ton alone gives 36,000 troops as its ordinary quota, | term pao to express both the one and the other; and to analyse the Chinese 


viz. :— 
For the Tsong-tou, or commandant-general - - 5,000 
" Tstang-kiun, or Tartar-general — - - - 5,000 
6 Ti-tou, or Chinese-general - . - - 5,000 
“ 6 Tsong-ping, or lieutenant-generals - - 18,000 
* Fou-yuen, or viceroy - - - - 3,000 
36,000 


word, it is composed of the lateral letter che, which signifies “a stone,” and 
of the principal letter, pao, signifying “to seize, embrace, or grasp round 
about ;” thereby denoting that this machine, or engine, seized hold of the 
stone it threw. After the invention of gunpowder and fire-arms, it happened 
with them as it did with the Latins, who, having no proper term to denote a 
“cannon,” made use of the ancient word tormentum, which comprehended 
alike in its signification the balista and catapulta of the Greeks; and in 
order to avoid ambiguity, they added zgnitum, tantamount to our prefix of “ fire.” 


The Tartar general keeps the whole of his troops quartered at his place of | In like manner the Chinese have retained for “cannon” their ancient word pao, 
residence, which resembles a separate city, surrounded by walls, in the very cen- | to which they have added the term ho, which similarly means “fire :” very often, 


tre of most of the capital towns. 
the towns and provincial districts. 
first order, nine of the second, and seventy-four of the third. 


The Cainese generals divide theirs through all | indeed, they use the term pao by itself. 
That of Quang-ton contains ten cities of the | this battle took place in the year 1161 fof the Christian era. 
But as in these 
places of the third order there are some that are mixed up with those of the first 


It remains only to be observed that 


Visdelou proceeds to state, that he has for a long time, but in vain, made 
search in the histories of China for the first inventor of gunpowder and of can- 


and second, only seventy-four walled towns are counted in the province, in each | non: apparently the Chinese themselves are equally ignorant of this fact as of the 


of which, according to its extent and importance, a sufficient garrison is distribu- | precise period of the invention. 


ted to maintain the people in subjection. 


The soldiers are tolerably graceful in appearance, and pretty well disciplined, | peror of the preceding dynasty all China was in arms. 
for the Tartars have almost degenerated into Chinese ; and the Chinese continue, 
as they always were, soft, effeminate, enemies of labour, and better at making a | knew not to what quarter to look for counsel. 


In proof that such is the case, he quotes what 
he terms unquestionable evidence, namely, that under the reign of the last Em- 
The rebels had seized on 
Tcoum-tchim, the then reigning Emperor, 
‘Towards the close of 1640, he 


the finest provinces of the empire. 


handsome figure at muster or in a march, than at behaving themselves gallantly | convoked all the officers of his court to provide a remedy, for a disaster that 


in action. 
enemies give ground in the beginning, then they can make their advantage of it ; 


otherwise, they are unable to continue an attack for any length of time, or to | again), as a man well versed in the science of artillery. 
bear up long against one, especially if made in order and with vigour. The Eim- 
peror himself (Cam-Hy, a great favourite, by the way, with the missionaries) gave 
this short character of them—* T'hey are good soldiers when opposed to bad ones, | my, all our strength has been made to consist in them. 


but bad when opposed to good ones :”’ an eulogium with which, we presume, the 
faithful warriors of his Celestial Majesty were, as in duty bound, considerably 
flattered. 


The Tartars begin with heat and briskness, and if they can make their | was already irremediable. 


Yam-jo-kiao, the inquisitor-general of the empire, 
proposed to the Emperor the Rev. Father Adam Schall (our friends the Jesuits 
i Leou-tcoum-tcheou ad- 
vancing, made use of these words, ‘* Before the dynasty of the "ham and of the 
Soum, fire-arms were never heard of. Since that they have been used in the ar- 
That is the true and 
only cause of the present ruinous condition of affairs, inasmuch as their use has 
led to cowardice.” From the Emperor's countenance, it appeared plainly 
enough that this discourse of Leou-tcoum-tcheou was by no means well received. 


The rations of the troops in garrison consist of meat, fish, rice, peas, and straw, | “‘ Retire,” said the Emperor, addressing him, “and know that the use of fire- 
according to every one’s rank, and which are served out to them daily, besides | arms is one of the prerogatives that China possesses over all other nations.” 


their constant pay, which they regularly receive. 


In Pekin, the military maga-| This incident is taken from the history of the Mum, or last dynasty, ¢. 72, p. 


zines of reserve are kept constantly stored with rice sufficient for three years’ | 51. 


consumption. 


This rice, it appears, will keep a great while if it be well fanned 


Two things are to be gleaned from this discourse :—in the first place, that the 


and mixed ; and though it is neither in appearance nor taste comparable to new | Chinese themselves are ignorant of the author and date of the invention of fire- 


rice, yet it is much more wholesome and nourishing. 


That the Chinese—to whom it is now settled beyond dispute the world is in- 
debted, if indeed an obligation it be, for the discovery of gunpowder and artillery | dynasty. 


arms ; and secondly, that their use was introduced under the dynasty of the 
Tham, that is to say, previously to 4. p. 907, which was the last year of that 
There is to be found, however, no certain vestige of this important 


—should even at the present day have remained so far behind the rest of the world | discovery in the history of the Tham, unless, indeed, what is there related under 


in its use and direction, can only be accounted for by the operation of those laws, 





the head of “ The Five Elements” may be considered as bearing on the subject ; 


which, as heretofore, was the case with ancient Egypt, it has been the unvarying | namely, that in the year answering to a. D. 620, the history remarks, as a prodi- 
policy of its government to oppose to the advancement of art and science, which | gy, that a magpie had built its nest in the machine of a pao that was on the walls 


accordingly, amongst a people otherwise confessedly gifted with talents and inge- | of the city of Pou-tcheou 


nuity of the highest order, have been doomed to remain fixed and stationary. 


It further adds, that during the siege of Nan- Yam, 
by the troops of Ghan-lo-chan, another magpie built its nest in the machine of a 


In the management of their heavy guns—the antiquity of whose use amongst | pao that was in the town, and there brought up three little ones, who flew away 


them is incontestably established, bysthe relation of the famous naval victory of | so soon as their wings were strong enough. 


Soum-lin, as dating so far back at least as the year 1161, at which period the Ho- 
pao, or cannons, are spoken of as instruments of warfare in common and receiv- 
ed use—the Chinese are, to this day, proverbially deficient ; and if we are to cre- 
dit the account of Father Verbiest,another of the Jesuits established in China,and 
a great favourite with the then Emperor Cam-hy, it is to him that the Chinese 
are indebted for the introduction of field-artillery. 
ted by his brother missionary, Le Comte, and are so characteristic of the wily 


This last prodigy happened in the 
year 757. The machine of a pao may, indeed, be well admitted to signify the 
stock of a cannon, or even a cannon itself. 

A passage, however, in the history of the Sowm, in the chapter which treats of 
arms in general, would appear to be conclusive on the subject. In the year an- 
swering to a. p. 970, Foum-ki-chim, president of the militia court, and his col- 


The circumstances are rela- | leagues, presented to the emperor, Soum-thai-tcou, founder of the dynasty of the 


Soum, fire-lances of a new invention. In the year 1000 a centurion of the ma- 


policy of what quaint old Burton calls “the Pope's janissaries, those land-leap- | rine forces, named Tham-fou, presented the Emperor, Soum-tchin-tcoum, with 


ing Jesuits,”’ that they may probably afford some amusement to our readers. 


Amongst the reasons which engaged the Emperor to favour the missionaries 


fire-arrows, fire-globes, and fire-traps. Three years afterwards (a. p. 1002,) 
Leou-youm-sit, commander of a garrison, presented hand-paos. May not these 


ol cel . ; hl cet Nisei Boncins 88 ” and “ shells 1” 5 
was the great talent of Father Verbiest, who, from his acquirements as a ma- | fire-globes and fire-traps have been “ bombs” and “ shells? and the fire-paos 


thematician, and his skill in all sciences, was, in a short time, reckoned the most | “ pistols? 


learned man in the empire. 
that missionary’s power to do the crown a considerable piece of service. ‘The 


rebellion here spoken of was that of Ousanguei, the famous Chinese general, | of which was placed a ball. 


In 1259 the city of Cheou-tchun-fou presented the Emperor Soum- 


A rebellion which happened at this time put it into | 4-tcowm with thow-ho-tcram, that is, in Chinese, “ lances or darts vomiting fire.” 


This lance, continues the history, had for its tube a hollow bamboo, in the bottom 
When the fire was applied, the ball, as it fiew out 


who, having assumed the title of emperor, and gained over a number of the | made a noise similar to that of a pao, and which extended to fifty geometrical pa- 


great provinces to his cause, was soon in a position to give serious disquiet to the | ces round about. 4 
After the Emperor had tried many expedients to no purpose, he from the history of the Soum, of the use of cannon being known at that period ; 


court of Pekin. 


There can be no doubt, after reading this last passage, taken 


saw plainly that it was impossible to force the rebels from the places where they and this comparison of the noise made by the thou-ho-tciam, or musket, with that 
had entrenched themselves, without using his great artillery ; but the cannon | of a pao, or cannon, shows clearly enough that the pao was not the balista of the 
which he had were of iron, and so heavy, that they dared not carry them over | ancients ; and at the same time, that the use of cannon in China was already well 


such steep rocks, as they must do to come at him. 


He thought Father Verbiest | established, if not of great antiquity. 


The musket, or fowling-piece, is expres- 


might be of some assistance to him in this matter; he commanded the Father, | sively termed “ lance vomiting fire"—a name that well applies to fire-arms that 


A ; “ A m wf 4 2 - } P Le 
therefore, to give directions for casting cannon after the European manner. The do not carry to any great distance. . 
Father excused himself, saying, “that he had lived his whole life far from the ket niao-tcam—literally, ‘* a bird-lance. 


noise of war, and that he was therefore but little versed in such affairs.” 


To this day, indeed, the Chinese call a mus- 
They would appear, therefore, to have 


He ad- | given the name of “fire-lance,” or rather of ‘ fire-arrows,” to fire-arms of ex- 


ded also, “ that being of the clerical order, and wholly employed in the concerns | tensive range,—a circumstance, by the way, that may lead to the conjecture, that 
of another world, he would pray for his Majesty’s success ; but that he humbly the paos, or fire-paos of the Chinese fleet, mentioned above, were actually can- 
begged that his Majesty would give him leave not to concern himself with the | nons for the discharge of “ red-hot balls,” by means of which fire and destrue- 


warfare of this world.” 


tion were spread about in every direction. Of the actual use by the Chinese of 


ry ve ION g V4 ; d 39 i 
The Emperor, however, who seems perfectly to have known the character of | these red-hot cannon-balls, at so early a period . Khas 1232, an authentic m- 
the man he had to deal with, was not to be so easily deterred from his purpose by | stance is extant in the transactions of the siege of Khai-foum-fou, the then capi- 


the excuses of the good Jesuit. . 


tal of the empire of the Kin, by the Moungols, wherein, amongt various other 


The Father's enemies (for a missionary is never without some) thought they | kinds of cannon, the besiegers had recourse to that terrific species of missile. 


now had an opportunity to undermine him. They persuaded the Emperor that 
what he com:nanded the Father to do was no ways opposed to the will or inten- 
tion of the gospel,and that it was no more inconventent to him to cast cannon than 
to cast machines and mathematical instruments, especially when the good and 
safety of the empire were concerned ; that therefore, without doubt, the reason 
of the Father's refusal was, because he kept correspondence with the enemy, or 
at the least because he had no respect for the Emperor. So that at last the 
Emperor gave the Father to understand that he expected obedience to his last 
order, not only upon pain of losing his own life, but also of having his religion 
utterly rooted out. This was to touch him in the most sensible part, and he 
was indeed too wise to stand out for a nicety or a scruple at the hazard of lo- 
sing all that was valuable. “I have already assured your Majesty that I under- 
stand very little of casting cannon,” said he to the Emperor; “but since you 
command me, I will endeavour to make your workmen understand what our 
books direct in this affair.” He took, therefore, upon himself the care of this 
work, and the cannon was proved before the Emperor, and found to be extreme- 
ly good. 
his mantle, and, in the presence of the whole court, gave it to Father Verbiest 
for a token of his affection. : 

All the pieces of cannon were made very light and small, but strengthened 
with a stock of wood from the mouth to the breech, and girt with several 


The few additional details respecting the numbers and discipline of the Chinese 
army furnished by more modern travellers would lead to the conclusion, that the 
Chinese army, at the present day, consists of about 1,000,000 infantry and 800,- 
000 cavalry, a statement pretty nearly agreeing with that brought to Europe by 
the gentlemen who accompanied the first English embassy to China under Lord 
Macartney. These numbers are inclusive of the Tartar banners. From the ob- 
servation made by the embassy in their travels through the empire, there seemed 
nothing improbable in the calculation of the infantry, but they observed few ca- 
valry. The pay of a Chinese foot-soldier amounts to about 2 1-2d English mo- 
ney and a measure of rice per day, though some of them have double pay. The 
yay of a horseman is double that of a foot-saldier ; the Empesor furnishes 1 
ieee: and the horseman receives two measures of small beans for its daily sub- 
sistence. ‘The arrcars of the army are punctually paid up every three months. 
A horseman’s arms consist of a helmet, a cuirass, lance and sabre ; the foot-sol- 
dier is armed with a pike and sabre—some, indeed, have fusees, or fire-locks, of a 
rude and indifferent construction, whilst others have bows and arrows. All these 


The Emperor was so well pleased with the work, that he pulled off | arms are carefully inspected at every review, and if found in the least rusted, or 


in bad condition, the inattentive soldier is instantly punished—if a Chinese, with 
thirty or forty blows of a stick; if a Tartar, with as many lashes. 

As tothe naval force of the Chinese, it would appear from the most modera 
accounts that it has undergone no change whatever during the last 200 years. A 


bands of iron, so that the cannons were strong enough to bear the force of | late writer has declared that a single British man-of-war would suffice to destroy 


powder, and light enough to be carried through any, even the worst, roads.— 
This new artillery every way answered what they proposed from it. The 
enemy were obliged to leave their entrenchments in disorder, and soon after 
to capitulate ; for they did not think it possible to hold out against those any 
longer who could destroy them without coming themselves within reach. 
Having alluded to the early invention and use of cannon and artillery by the 
Chinese, it may not be here out of place shortly to examine the question of the 
discovery of these mighty engines of destruction,and of their first introduction into 
Chinese warfare. Of all the authorities on this subject, the most acute and 
persevering is undoubtedly the learned Visdelou, Bishop of Claudiopolis, the 
celebrated Oriental scholar, and annotator of d’Herbelot, the result of whose in- 
quiries would seem to fix the firt invention of cannon in China in the year 907 of 
of the Christian era. The earliest authentic and direct mention of cannon, in 
the annals of China, is in the life of Prince Tchim-kia, as it is related in the his- 
tory of the Kin, where it is said—* The fleet, which had left the embouchure of 
the river Thianichin-ouer, about thirty leagues east of Pekin, sailed towards 


the entire naval force of China. 
— OO 


Lmperial Paritament. 


House of Lords, Feb. 4. 
SOCIALISM. 
In the House of Lords, this subject was discussed at length, on a motion by 
the Bishop of EXETER,to present an address to the Queen,praying her Majesty 
“to direct that steps be taken to prevent the diffusion of blasphemous and im- 
moral doctrines by printed publications and by other illegal means.” The Bishop 
said it was most important to ascertain whether the doctrines promulgated by Mr. 
Owen and his followers were favourably viewed by the Queen's Ministers, or net 
He had in his possession works of horrible impiety and immorality pubkished by 
Socialists. The “New Moral World” was regularly entered at the Stamp- 
office ; and therefore the Government must be cognizant of its existence. Se- 























cialism and Chartism went together ; and the progress of both was most alarming. 
He had received a letter from a clergyman at Birmingham, who stated that from 

to sixty publications were ne forth by the Socialists ; who also contrived 
to introduce into lectures of a physiological character the most disgusting and 
foulest doctrines. He would describe the proceedings at one of their meetings 
held at East Titherly, as he had the account from an eye-witness— 

They began with their tenth hymn, which was a parody upon a sacred hymn, 
but in honour of liberty and reason ; sometimes these hymns were on themes of 
amuch worse character; too bad, in fact, for him to quote from them. Mr. 
Finch, a gentleman of large property in the neighbourhood, and connected with 
trade, and who, by the by, was one of the gentlemen who had offered to advance 
£10,000 towards the building of a Socialist institution, then read what was said 
to be a portion of scripture ; but he could not ascertain from what book ; but in 
fact, it was a disquisition in disparagement of Christianity. The lecturer then 
opened discourse, and amongst other horrible doctrines preached the following— 
«The Gospel was said to mean good news, glad tidings ; but he would show that 
the Gospel contained the worst views that men could have—namely, that there 
was a God who delighted in damning men to eternity. Also that there was a 
Devil. Now was there ever such nonsense’? Did you, or any of you, my hear- 
ers, ever see adevil, or hear a devil, smell a devil, or chew a devil ;” and at this 
point there was much laughter amongst the audience. The lecturer described 
heaven to be “a place where men lay flat on their faces singing hymns, and then 
danced and blew trumpets all day long.” 

He believed that what fell from himself a few days ago had tended to make the 
Socialists much more cautious— 

On Sunday evening last, two of the Socialists’ lecturers said to their audience 
that it was necessary to use great caution, as the eyes of the public were upon 
them ; and one of them admitted that discussions on Sundays were not lawful, 
and in future would not be allowed. ; 

This showed that a proper exertion of lawful authority would have much effect 
in stopping the proceedings of the Socialists. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY denied that Government was in any way re- 
sponsible for the progress of Socialism ; and he did not agree with the Bishop of 

xeter that prosecutions in courts of law would tend to exterminate that faith. 
He had no apprehensions about its progress. For a long time the same doctrines 
had been promulgated in this country, and had made very little way. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY was by no means disposed to treat Owen- 
ism or Socialism as the innocent dream of a speculative enthusiast— 

That speculative enthusiast had become the leader of an association that pos- 
sessed means for purchasing estates in Hampshire and other places—that had 
money at command, not only to hire, but to erect suitable buildings for delivering 
their doctrines—which was able to establish itself in country places, and to in- 
fect the largest towns with its pestilent notions ; and not only that, but which had 
missionaries that were of course remunerated, for they were employed in going 
over the country disseminating its pernicious tenets. That society, too, had a 
general congress, which met every year, at which all its preachers, to the number 
of fifty or sixty attended, made up their accounts, and reported all that took place 
in different parts of the country. If such had been the progress of the society 
or association, or whatever it was termed, in the course of a few years, how was 
it possible to assert that it would have no further extension, more especially when 
they considered what the doctrines of the society were, and that the missionaries 
were active, and in many instances, intelligent ; persons by no means deficient in 
intellectual cultivation. 

Lord MELBOURNE knew that the Socialist doctrines were improper, licen- 
tious, and dangerous ; he hardly knew that they were illegal. 
addressed to the people language similar to Mr. Owen’s— 

Mr. Attwood attributed all the ills of the country tothe metallic currency. 
Mr. Attwood said to the people, ‘* You are all in a state of wretchedness and mi- 
sery, because you won't adopt my system of paper-money. Rouse yourselves, 
therefore, and determine to act with me.” Mr. Oastler again, ascribed all the dis- 
tress and degradation of the poor to the operation of the new Poor-law Bill. He 
told the people that that act was an act of injustice, and that, therefore, they had 
a Fight to resist. It was the fault of the present day that people would lay down 
a remedy for every thing, and then, by every means in their power, endeavour to 
force it upon the Government. ‘That was the evil of the present day ; and the 
Socialists, in that respect, were not more chargeable than many other persons, 
and many other sects that had sprung up in tie country. Lord Melbourne was 
not now arguing the subject, nor did he mean to hold that the doctrines of Social- 
ism were not, in the highest degree, dangerous. Neither did he mean to say 
that they ought not to be seriously attended to ; but he owned he doubted the 

wisdem and prudence of the course which their Lordships were now invited to 
pursue. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that Socialism had taken root extensively 
in the county in which he resided. . 

The Marquisof LANSDOWNE was not much alarmed by the progress of 
Socialism. He recollected that doctrines as extravagant were promulgated in 
France a.few years ago, under the appellation of St. Simonism, and they had fall- 
en totally into disrepute. Mr. Owen had exerted himself to propagate his own 
opinions in the United States, but they were now scarcely to be found there. He 
therefore thought that fear of their extensive propagation in England was ground- 
less ; but as he thought the Legislature ought to express its detestation of such 
doctrines, he had no objection to the Bishop of Exeter’s motion. 

The Bishop.of LONDON knew that the Socialist doctrines were widely pro- 
mulgated in a weekly paper having a more extensive circulation than any other 
in the kingdom ; and of which, if report spoke truly, the joint proprietor, if not 
most active editor, was a Magistrate of considerable influence in the Metropolis. 
This paper ought to have been prosecuted over and over again. ‘he Bishop of 
Exeter's motion was agreed to. 

PRINCE ALBERT’S NATURALISATION BILL. 
House of Lords, Jan. 27. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of this bill, and, in 
doing so, he would. refer their lordships to the bill which had passed the legisla- 
ture ae to the marriage of Prince Leopold and the Princess Charlotte.— 
‘The house must recollect that her royal highness and her consort were in a dif- 
ferent situation from the parties alluded to in the present bill. It was obvious 
that if the Princess Charlotte had become sovereign of the realm some altera- 

tions would have been made with respect to the precedency of the prince, who 
would then be the consort of the reigning Queen. The noble and learned lord, 
after referring to the precedents in the cases of the marriage of Mary and Phi- 
lip, the Queen Anne, and Prince George of Denmark, said that it would only be 
necessary for him to refer to the principal provision of the bill, which was this: 
—*“ For and during the term of his (I'rince Albert's) life, to take precedence in 
rank after her Majesty, in parliament and elsewhere, as her Majesty may 
think fit and proper, any law, statute, or custom to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—My lords, I certainly am not at all inclined 
to discuss this measure, or to give it any Opposition, at the present moment. It 
is too serious a matter to be taken into the consideration of the house on the 
short notice which we have had of the nature of this bill. ‘The noble and learn- 
ed lord lays this bill on the table on Friday night, after a debate, and the bill is 
entitled “ An Act for the Naturalisation of his Serene Highness the Prince Al- 
bert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha.” I asked the noble and learned lord when he 
intended to read the bill a second time, because I understood that it was a bill 
which meant no more than its title indicated. I thought it was a bill entirely 
consequent upon the other bill which passed both houses last week, and which is 
now the law of the land. The noble and learned lord said that he intended to 
move the second reading on Monday, but he said not one word regarding the pre- 
cedency, which is the important point in the bill. A noble friend of mine looked 
at the title of the bill as I was walking out of the house, and he told me that it 
was nothing more than a bill of naturalisation. 
knowledge of the reai contents of the bill. I had no idea of its contents until a 
noble friend sent me acopy. My noble and learned friend (Lord Lyndhurst) I 
am sure would not be absent on this occasion if he had any idea that the bill re- 
lated to anything beyond mere naturalisation. As this is the case, as this is 
most notoriously the case, I hope your lordships will receive the proposition I 
am about to make to you, to adjourn this debate to some day in the course of the 
week, to give noble lords an opportunity of really looking into the subject.— 
Besides, there is something very extraordinary in the title of the bill ; it is not 
the same as the title of the bill in the case of Prince Leopold's marriage. It is 
also much desirable that it should be known precisely what is intended to be 
done, for the words in the clause are very large indeed—* For and during the 
term of his natural life, to take precedence in rank after her Majesty, in parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, as her Majesty may think fit and proper, any law, statute, or 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding.” I move, my lords, that this debate be 
adjourned to Friday next. 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—My lords, it would certainly have been more ac- 
cording to what has been done on former occasions of this kind if your lordships 
should pass this bill without delay. The noble duke has taken some objection 
to the title, and I do not know in what the present bill deviates from former bills 
The neble duke also complains of my noble and learned friend not having made 
his statement when he introduced the bill, instead of the present occasion. | 
think that the proper time is unquestionably on the second reading. ‘The noble 
duke says that he wishes for himself and for other noble lords some further time 
for the consideration of this subject. I regret that certainly—I am concemed 
ai it. It would have been better, perhaps, if some more expeditious course 
could have been taken; but unquestionably this bill differs from other bills as 
this case differs from other cases, and it does give her Majesty a large power in 
this respect : it enables her to bestow a higher distinction upon Prince Albert 
than was given to Prince George of Denmark or Prince Leopold. The reason 


Other persons had 


The consequence was I had no 


Zhe Albion. 


for that difference is the difference in the cases, the difference in the relative sta- 
tions of the ies, and the difference in the dignity which belongs to those sta- 
tions. The ms Charlotte when she married was only the Granddaughter of 
the crown. I do not know what disposition might have been made afterwards, 
but both the Prince Regent and the Princess Charlotte only considered 
the state of things as then settled was temporary, and I believe there 
is good evidence that that was the intention of those illustrious indi- 
viduals. The noble duke asks what is our intention? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the power which is given in the bill is intended 
to be exercised to the full extent—that, if parliament should confer the 
power of doing so, it is intended that Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg shall rank 
next to her Majesty and before the princes of the blood—an arrangement which, 
however it may be objected to by others, will not meet with objection from those 
quarters which are particularly affected in point of rank. (Hear, hear, hear.) I 
think, my lords, that it is rather an ungracious act to postpone the debate.— 
May not the bill now be read a second time, and this matter be considered in 
the next stage, when it will be perf@ctly open for any noble lord to speak to the 
question? If, however, further time be required for consideration, it must be given 
of course, in all fairness. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord BROUGHAM said that he was not disposed to approve of such clause,es- 
pecially as it not only compromised the rights of existing members of the royal 
family, but of branches of it not yet born. 

The second reading of the bill was eventually deferred till Friday, after which 
their lordships adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 3. 

Viscount MELBOURNE, before moving the order of the day for the house to 
go into committee on the above-named bill, said he was afraid from some cir- 
cumstances which had transpired, that as regarded the question of precedence, it 
was impossible to hope that their lordships would concur in the view which had 
been presented upon this subject in the bill in its present shape, and, therefore, 
when the house was in committee, it was proposed to strike out all in it which 
had reference to the precedence of Prince Albert, which would leave the bill 
as the noble duke opposite had anticipated was the nature of it—viz., a na- 
turalisation bill. It was proposed to leave the question of precedency to be 
settled hereafter. (Hear, hear.) 

The precedence clause having been struck cut, the bill went through commit- 
tee, was reported, read a third time, and passed, and then carried to the Commons 
—the standing orders of the house having been suspended to allow the bill thus 
speedily to go through its remaining stages. 

—— 
NATIONAL EDUCATION.—THE SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


Our readers are aware that Parliament have made provision for encourag- 
ing education in Ireland, by appropriating certain funds to aid schools already 
established, as well as to assist in establishing others. The distribution of 
these funds is placed under the control of the National Board of Education 
in Dublin. This board published or adopted a ‘‘ query sheet ’’ ora set of rules 
by which schools must be governed before any aid could be granted. These 
rules were considered very objectionable by the Presbyterians of the north, and 
they did not take advantage of the provisions made. The objections are thus 
stated by the Rev. Dr. Stewart. He says, that ‘* While it (the Board) claimed 
indefinite power over the books to be used in religious instraction—to pre- 
scribe and insist upon the appuintment of one holiday in each week—to exclude 
the Bible during certain hours—to take upon itself the chief, if not the whole, 
surveillance over teachers, &c.—its motley character was the just and fertile 
subject of ridicule.” 

The Synod, however, were anxious to receive assistance if the terms could 
be so modiiied as to suit their views, and they accordingly appointed a de- 
puatation to proceed to London to try if they could induce her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to make such alterations as would obviate their objections. In an- 
swer to their application, they were informed ‘that no assistance could be 
given to schools in Ireland except through the medium of the National Board 
of Education, but if an application was made to the Board there would be found 
an anxious disposition to accommodate the Synod.”’ 

Accordingly a correspondence was opened with the Board, by Dr. Cooke, 
under the instruction of the directors, which was followed by the appointment 
of a deputation to wait on the Board. This depvtation prepared themselves 
by writing their objections to all those questions on the query sheet on which 
any discussion might arise. 

An interview was held in the Castle, and was opened by the Lord Lieutenant, 
who stated that the ‘‘query sheet”’ had been totally withdrawn, and that in 
the conference now to be held, it was to be put out of sight. A conversation 
was then held respecting the modified rules of the Buard as contained in their 
last report to Parliament. The deputation inquired whether these rules were 
to be considered as still binding on their Committees and Schools, and were in- 
formed that, the only rules considered binding would be their own,when approved 
by the Board. Thus, so far as the Board was concerned, all the obstacles were 
withdrawn, by which the Synod’s connection with it had hitherto been hindered. 
They were then directed to draw up an application to the Board stating the 
principles on which the Synod’s Scheols were conducted. and that this appli- 
cation would be considered. 

They did so, and the result is thus stated by the writer above quoted, who 
was one of beth deputations ; speaking of the terms on which the Board had 
consented to grant aid, he says ‘that it prescribes no books —insists on no 
holidays—excludes not the Bible or Protestant catechisms for one single hour, 
where the parents of children desire them to be read’ and taught—now that it 
leaves Committees to make out and bind themselves by their regulations, 
and that it requires not the members of one Church to provide the means 
and opportunities for teaching what they believe ¢o be errors in the doctrine of 
another—its composition is by no means liable to the same objection; and that 
simply because it does not claim its former powers, nor interfere any longer be- 
tween Protestants and their consciences.” 

The importance of these concessions will be duly estimated when we state 
that the Synod of Ulster contains near 300 congregations, and some of them 
have eight, ten, and twelve schools each. 

But it is not to this particular Church alone that important results are to be 
expected, as we cannot believe that the Board have been actuated by any ex- 
clusive partiality, but will, if they have not already done so, extend their aid 
to other bodies on equally advantageous and liberal terms. 





IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 


By the ship Navigator, Bridges master, from Canton, last from Tungkoo, 
near Linton, Dec. 1st, which arrived on Sunday evening, we have accounts of 
the commencement of hostilities on the part of the Chinese. Capt. Bridges 
states that the evening before he sailed from Tungkoo letters were received 
from Canton, stating that Lin, the high commissioner, was determined to pui 
a stop to the transhipping of British property under the flags of other nations 
as had hitherto been done ; and urging the utmost despatch in loading the ves- 
sels, taken up for frieght at Whainpoa, as there was great danger that they 
would be shut out of the Bogue in the course of a week. It was generally 
thought that an entire stoppage of the foreign trade would shortly take place, 

Our readers will perceive by the extract below, that the Chinese have not 
shown themselves very good marksmen. Perhaps this is for want of practice. 
It is, however, probable that they may have occasion for a little practice in a 
short time. 

Opening of the Chinese Batteries on the Shipping. 

The Canton (Macao) Press, of Nov. 16th, says that on the night of Tuesday 
and the morning of Wednesday, the Chinese opened their batteries on the ship- 
ping at Hongkong. ‘The firing began at about half an hour after miduight, 
and was kept up without intermission, until about 3 o’clock in the morning, 
when it ceased, but recommenced at about 4, and was kept up till daylight, 
without however doing the slightest damage, not a single ball having hit any 
of the ships, though some of the shots were heard to pass over the vessels near- 
est the land. Had their fire been well directed, they might have done much 
mischief, it being perfectly calm at the time, and the ships consequently unable 
to move out of the range of the guns. At daylight soldiers were seen on the 
shore removing in great haste, and the guns seemed also to have been removed, 
nothing but the hastily thrown up breastworks remaining. No attempt was made 
from the shipping, though the Hyacinth was at Hongkong, to land and destroy 
the forts and batteries, and the fleet remained at anchor all that day and the next 
night, the weather continuing calm, but on Thursday the greatest part set sail 
for Tungkoo bay, and were onthe next day followed by the remainder, where 
they are all now anchored. ‘This removal from Hongkong, though it will no 
doubt be represented by the Chinese as a flight from their cannon, had been 
previously determined on, in consequence of letters sent by Capt. Smith, of 
H. M.S. Volage, that only at Tungkoo would the merchant ships hencefor- 
ward enjoy the protection of the ships of war. Hongkong is described by the 
Captains of the merchant fleet as a much better anchorage, and a representation 
to allow the fleet to remain there signed by 35 masters of ships was addressed 
to Captain Smith, and also, we believe, to Capt. Elliott, but without effect ; 
several merchants did the same, but with alike result. The objection to the 
anchorage at Tungkoo bay arises, we hear, from the strong tides which prevail 
there, which render all communication between the shipping extremely difficult, 
and from its open situation, which may render an attempt on the part of the 
Chinese of firing the fleet more successful than at Hongkong, where there is 
but a slight current. We know not for what reason Captain Smith would not 
listen to the representation made to him, except it be that he has, as we are 





March 28, 


‘The Hon. Miss Murray and the Hon Miss Lister have succeeded the Hon. 
Miss Cocks and the Hon. Miss Cavendish as the Maids of Honour in Waiting on 
the Queen. , 

The ensigns of a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, worn by the 
late Admiral Sir William Hargood, were presented to the Queen, on Wednesday, 
by his nephew, Capt. Hargood, R. N., at the levee. 

We hear that it is in contemplation to make the Bishop of Exeter some grate- 
ful substantial acknowledgment for his lordship’s valuable services in the sacred 
cause and defence of christianity. —Evxeter Post. 

The _Frankfortthe journal of the 13th states, that the law faculty of 
the University of Bonn, in Rhenish Prussia, had sent a diploma of doctor 
to Prince Albert of Coburg, who was for several years a student of that 
University. ; 








The Hon. Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, the late representative for Gloucester, has 
been appointed to the command of the Thunderer, 84, now lying at Portsmouth, 
whence, when ready for sea, we hear that she is to sail for the edinhba— 
Bristol Mirror. 

We understand that the progress of the Wellington Testimonial in Scotland is 
most gratifying. The general committee, at their last meeting, directed the re- 
solutions and proceedings of all the counties to be collected together and printed, 
as a record that one universal feeling pervades Scotland in honouring the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Admaral Sir R. Stopford,G. C. B.—Intelligence of the indisposition of this dis- 
tinguished officer, on board the Princess Charlotte, has been received at the Ad- 
miralty. Rear Admiral Sir J. Louis has been appointed to the command pro. tem. 
of the fleet, at Malta. 

We understand that the Earl of Tankerville has received an accession to his 
already large fortune, by the discovery of a mine of lead ore of surpassing rich- 
ness and extent, close to the surface of a portion of the Stiperstone Mountains, 
in Denbighshire, of which his lordship is lord of the manor. The vein was struck 
upon by a labouring man while cutting a ditch. 

The church of St. Bartholomew, near the Royal Exchange, will be taken 
down at the expiration of three months from this time. ‘The remains of Miles 
Coverdale, who printed the first Bible in English, are interred within its walls. 
The Sun Fire-offices, it appears, are to be erected on its site. 

We understand that it is probable that Lord Robert Grosvenor will be appoint- 
ed Groom of the Stole to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and that Lord 
Borringdon will be one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber.—Morning Chro- 
nicle. 

Great preparations are making throughout Germany to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of printing. Leipsic, the central point of the literary 
world, will celebrate this glorious event on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of next 
June, with great splendour, and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is now writing @ 
a new oratorio for the occasion.— Musical Journal. 

The house of Saxe Coburg contains several distinguished musicians. His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert is a very superior performer on the pianoforte, 
and his compositions evince considerable melody and sweetness. His brother 
Prince Ernest is also an efficient performer on the same instrument. The King 
of Belgium is a superior performer on the violin.—Jb. 


FESTIVAL AT NIBLO’S GARDEN 
IN HONOUR OF THE MARRIAGE OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

The twenty sixth of March 1840 will long be had in affectionate remembrance 
among British Residents in the City of New York; and we believe that it also 
communicated most pleasing emotions to the numerous American Visitors who 
were spectators of the scene we are now about to record. 





It was a Festival, 
not to indulge in the triumphs of party, not to record political or religious opi- 
nivns, not for the gratification of selfish pleasures, not for indulgence in social 
mirth ; it was connected with much higher, holier, more sanctified associations, 
with the land of our birth, and its rightful sovereign whom it is equally our pride 
and ovr duty to honour. It was tocommemorate the marriage of the youthful 
Queen of the British Empire, and to offer publicly, what we believe was felt in 
sincerity by every British heart, earnest wishes for a long and happy union be- 
tween her Majesty and her Princely Consort. 

To render more solemn and affecting this celebration, it was not necessary to 
call in the aid of fashion or splendour, with all their garish and empty glitter ; 
but it was resolved to make glad the hearts of the Widow and Orphan, to snatch 
at least one day from the cares and anxieties with which human life in general, 
but particularly in their condition, is surrounded ; and, whilst it recalled all the 
tender recollections of youthful days, familiar scenes and circumstances of fa- 
therland, and the mellow and time-hallowed memory of those who are gone ; these 
were nevertheless mixed up with grateful emotions as the consciousness arose 
that, even across the great Atlantic, there were kindred minds and kindred feel- 
ings ; hearts that could understand the wants of British widows and orphans, and 
| hands that would readily be stretched out to relieve them. 
pra 
| view tne 





This was a festival 
worthy of owr Queen; and if it had been possible to waft her for an instant to 
{ecting scene, sure we are, that she would have pronounced it a thou- 
sand times more touching, a thousand times more honorable an offering to her, 
than all that wealth, rank, splendour, and gaiety, in courts and palaces, could ren- 
der in homage of the occasion. 
A public mecting of English, Irish, and Scotish residents, in New York 
and its vicinity, was held early in Feb., at which it was resolve to give a fete to 
| widows and orphans whose origin was that of any section of the British Empire,in 
honour of the marriage of her Majesty ; and that it should take place as soon as 
| possible after the arrival of the news of the joyful event. The steamship Great 
Western brought the intelligence that this auspicious union had taken place on 
the 10th February ; and preparations were then immediately set on foot to carry 
the festival into effect. It was proposed to roast an Ox whole, to be partaken of, 


Mr. Ni- 


blo, the liberal and spirited proprietor of the well-known public gardens in this 


together with other viands, by the interesting guests above described. 


city, immediately came forward and offered the gratuitous use of his splendid and 
spacious saloon, and of all his premises that might be found necessary for doing 
justice to the occasion ; the President and Directors of the Manhattan Gas Com- 
pany with honourable alacrity, offered to effect the roasting of the Ox, by a pro- 
Of course 
The British Consul for this city gave 


cess at once novel and ingenious, namely, by the aid of ignited gas. 
these kind offers were frankly accepted. 
the ox, a noble animal, weighing upwards of eight hundred pounds ; and now it 
was resolved that the festival itself should take place on Thursday the 26th day 
of March, at Niblo’s Saloon. ‘Tickets were issued to two hundred and thirty 
highly respectable widows, and two hundred and seventy children, including both 
sexes, all of whom claimed origin from the British Empire. 

THE ROASTING OF THE OX. 

There was something like incredulity in the minds of most persons, at the idea 
that so bulky a substance as that of a large and entire Ox could be roasted so as 
to be available generally as an edible. The impression was that much of it would 
be very insufficiently cooked, and that the external parts would be affected both 
in flavour and odour by the Gas, the flame of which was to operate in the pro- 
cess. In vain didthe ingenious Chief Engineer, Mr. Page, assure persons that 
it would be completed in a manner altogether satisfactorily, that he could roast 
any thing “from a Sparrow to an Elephant” by this means, and that in his own 
house he had a small apparatus of a similar kind by which, and by which only, 
his own family had all their roasting performed ; he could not altogether remove 
preconceived notions on the subject, but the public curiosity was raised to a high 
pitch, and all were anxious to know the result of so novel an experiment. 

A circular house was erected, of about twelve feet in height, and seven in dia- 
meter ; it was built of boards but lined all through with tin, except at certain 
openings which were faced with isinglass, through which spectators and those 
concerned in the operation might view the process. Within the house was a spiial 
pipe going many times round the ox, from the lower to the upper extremity, at a 
short distance from the carcass; this pipe was perforated with holes, about an 
inch and a half apart : when the Gas was let on all these were lighted, and ex- 
hibited numerous brilliant flames, like an illumination, round the Ox, which was 
suspended with the head downwards within the spiral pipe ; the cooking house 
was entirely covered in, above, thus retaining all the heat, and the body being 
opened after the usual manner of butchers, the heat was communicated equally 
in all directions. The effect at night, of this singular application of heat, was 
strikinkly beautiful 





told, orders from Admiral Maitland to protect the fleet at Tungkoo.”’ 


Much taste was displayed with regard to the external decoration of the house ; 
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there was three steps up to it, and a broad platform on which to walk round and 
enable the spectator to look in upon the new course of cookery. Overhead was a 
large circular roof, protecting all from possible inclemency of weather, which 
happily however was remarkably fine. ‘The horns of the animal were decorated 
with gilt hoops, and fixed over and outside the cooking house ; the Royal Arms 
surmounted, all, and on each side of the building floated the Flags of Great Bri- 
tain and of the United States, expressive of that amity of feeling, which we 


trust will very long continue unabated. The operation of roasting took up twenty | 


six hours ; and during the course of it, great numbers both of the promoters of 
«he festival, and of the public in general, came to witness the curious scene. 
THE WEDDING CAKE. 

This splendid piece of culinary art was truly colossal, and we venture to say 
that the sight of it, much more the taste, will never be forgotten by even the 
most juvenile of those who partook of it, though he should live far beyond the or- 
dinary “days of our years.” It was made of the richest and best materials, by 
Mr. Shaddle of Bleecker Street in this city, and certainly does great credit to his 
skill. The weight of it was one thousand and seventeen pounds ; its circum- 
ference was fifteen feet, four inches, and its thickness about ten inches. It was 


" 


iced all over, beautifully ornamented with fauciful and appropriate devices, and | 


upon it stood a finely executed bust of her Majesty. We must not omit to say 
that Mr. Shaddle liberally made this cake at barely the prime cost of the ingre- 
dients, and was extremely attentive and useful at the important period of the 
cutting up and serving forth of his capital production. 

THE FETE. 

The day was clear and fine, the balmy breath of spring was inhaled, communi- 
cating health and alacrity of spirit to all within its influence,—a fitting day for the 
celebration of a festival in honour of our young and lovely sovereign, and for the 
communication of social pleasure to guests of so sacred a character as the widow 
and the orphan. 
assemble, all decently and respectably clad, and the very sight of them, as they 


As early as eleven o’clock in the morning the guests began to 


successively presented themselves with their admission tickets in hand, moved 
the warm sympathy of every British bosom. A committee was in attendance 
who marshalled them as they arrived to comfortable seats,where they were placed 
without the slightest confusion or disorder, and into which al! were quietly and 
orderly settled by a quarter past twelve. At the same time arrived a numerous 
company of ladies and gentlemen, spectators of the imposing scene about to take 
place, who quickly and entirely occupied the spacious gallery and all the side 
seats of the capacious saloon. An excellent military band had been provided, led 
by Mr. Dodworth ; these played at intervals cheerful pieces of music, English and 
American national airs, or particular pieces appropriate to the course of proceed- 
ings ; they occupied the large orchestra at the farther end of the Saloon. ‘The 
magnificent Wedding Cake was placed on a table, a little elevated, exactly in the 
centre of the room, and precisely at half past twelve it was announced that the 
ox had been taken from the cooking-house, was cut into convenient sized portions 
for the table, and that the experiment was in the most ample sense complete, as 
it was dressed throughout in most artist-like style, and fit for the dinner of even 
a gourmand, 

By a quarter to one o'clock all the dishes were placed on the Tables, the band 
playing ** The Roast Beef of England ;”’ at the conclusion of which the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright, in a solemn and most impressive manner implored the Divine 
blessing on the feast and on the occasion of it, to the following effect : 

“ Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we acknowledge thee as the bountiful 
giver of every good and perfect gift, and we adore that gracious Providence which 
has ever governed and preserved the land> of our fathers, and this our 
beloved home and made the great bulwarks of civil and religious li- 
berty throughout the world. We humbly pray thee that no doubts of 
their mutual good faith, and no difficulties, taay ever interpose be- 
tween them, but that their friendship may be cemented in an ever strengthening 
union. Upon this festive occasion we would implore thy choicest blessings upon 
the youthful Sovereign of the British Empire and her Princely consort. Grant 
that she and their posterity may continue to reign over a free,united, and prospe- 
rous people,to the remotest ages. ‘Thou art the Father of the fatherless and the 
widows’ God, we therefore pray thee that as thou hast this day spoken comfort to 
their souls, and given them gladly to enjoy this thy bounty, thou wilt vouchsafe 
to carry them home in peace, and teach them to prepare for that blessed home 
which is everlasting. Do thou be pleased to continue thy fatherly care to these 
children who are bereft of earthly parents, and grant that they may always incline 
to thy will, and walk in thy way. Bless we bescech thee, these gifts of thy good 
providence, and grant that in these and all thy othe: blessings we may know how 
to use and not abuse them. All which, we ask in the name of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom with the Father andthe Holy Spirit be all 
glory and dominion, world without end. Amen.” 

And now ensued the clatter of knives and forks, and the destruction of mount 
tains of substantial food ; the carvers were numerous and dexterous, and were 
kept in full employment. 
occasion, by a gentleman whose name has at the moment escaped us, but which 


A quantity of Beer had been liberally bestowed on the 


in justice to his kindness shall not be lost ; and wine was provided, in which at 
the proper time to drink her Majesty’s health. Mrs. Horn and another lady, Messrs. 
©. E. Horn, Manvers, Martyn, Maynard, Massett, and Horn, Jun., most kindly 
volunteered their vocal aid, and were in attendance in the centre of the room. 

At the conclusion of the Dinner, an offering of thanks to the Divine Be- 
stower of every good was solemnly and effectively given by the Rev. L. P. 
Bayard ; and the vocalists just mentioned sang “ Non nobis Domine” in a man- 


ner that went to the soul of every hearer. The Wedding cake was then cut and 


was liberally dispensed ; first, to the widows and children, then to the spectators | 


of this moving scene. 
day was given, 


Wine was filled round to the guests, and the toast of the 


“THE QUEEN, GOD BLESS HER.” 
which was followed by four times three cheers. The vocalists immediately struck 
up the national anthem of “ God save the Queen” which was sung, verse and 
chorus, with the additional verse referring to her illustrious consort, Prince Al- 
bert. At the singing of this magnificent composition, we believe that every indi- 
vidual person within hearing,—voice or no voice, for the “concord of sweet 


sounds”—joined in the strain to the best of his or her ability, and the effect was 
altogether sublime. 


When this ebullition of loyal feeling had subsided, a few excellent addresses 
were ‘lelivered. 


Joseph Fowler, Esq., first addressed the audience—by assuring them, on be- 
half of the Committee of arrangements—that it was their most anxious desire to 
extend to every individual yisiter a cordial British welcome, he hoped therefore 
if any lapse had occurred, it might be imputed to accident and not design. He 
could further assure them, that the duties which had necessarily devolved upon 
the committee had not been regarded by them asa task, they had never separated 
from the idea of duty the deep abiding satisfaction that was to result from its 
performance. 

Mr. Fowler then addressed himself to the British widows, whom the committee 
felt so much delight in making their guests on so interesting an occasion; assuring 
them that from the first moment a festival in honor of the Queen's marriage was 
resolved upon—their warmest sympathies had been attached to their defenceless 
and bereaved condition, that, on a day like this, he had no doubt many agreeable 
associations, many fond recollections too gratifying to be restrained, would be 
awakened in their bosoms; that, to live in the remembrance of those we love,to re- 
cal the enjoyments we once experienced in our native land, wasa felicity beyond 
the utterance of mere words—therefore was it a felicity in which they wished 
every widowed native of the British Isles freely and fully to participate. By 
such remembrances their very afflictions might be soothed, for highly affecting 
was that passage in holy writ ; where Jerusalem is represented as remembering, 
n the days of her affliction, all the pleasant things that she had in the days of 
iold. It was cheering to see however by the smiles which lit up every face, 
that the chord of every widowed heart had that day been so touched as to vibrate 
to the music of “God bless the Queen.” 

But while their bosoms were glowing with these fond recollections of the land 
‘they had left—they ought not, would not, could not be unmindful of the love and 
reverence they owed to the Institutions and the people of the highly favored 
land they lived in. . 

The land of their birth, and the land of their adoption, were bound together 
by the ties of a common origin, and by the closer ties of civil and religious liber- 
ty, and he felt assured there were none in that assemblage who did not most de- 
voutly pray that such holy and parental ties might never be cut asunder. 

Mr. Fowler, then invoked God’s blessing on them all. 

Band, Hail Columbia. 





Charles Edwards, Esq., being called upon to address the orphan girls, spoke 
to them thus :— 
| My good Girls,—I_ am satisfied, from your faces, that you are happy here to- 
day ; and I can assure you that the gentlemen who have given you this feast, are 
delighted to see you so happy. This day will long be remembered by you, and 
we desire that when you hereafter think upon it, you will also bear in mind what 
[am now about to say ; and if you act upto it, you must remain pure and good. 
It is, no doubt, a source of gratification to know that a young lady, and, there- 
| fore, one of your own sex, is queen of a great nation. Yet, although she is 
ornamented with diamonds, and dressed in beautiful silks and rch satins, you, 
while pure and good, are, in many respects, as great as the Queen of England ; 
and depend upon it, that if she were not virtuous, and just, and good, she would 
| not be allowed, for a singlé hour, to fill the British throne. Nor need you envy 
| her, or any other lady, in the possession of riches or extensive pleasures. Lre- 
member a little story which has strongly impressed me, as I am sure it will you. 
An envious little girl was complaining to a happy but poor girl, that she had not 
music and a piano-forte. ‘“ Oh,” said the happy girl, “I do not want for these : 
I have a piano-forte in my own heart, and I can play upon it just when I please.” 
Look, my young friends, at yonder portrait (the large picture of Washingion.) 
A better man never lived; but he declared that he owed all his purity of cha- 
racter, and all his goodness of disposition, and even all his greatness, to the pu- 
| rity and the goodness of his mother. 
Nor, my good girls, be you ashamed to work. There is this satisfaction in it, 
| you can thereby help some good mother, kind sister, or poor little brother ; and 
as you grow up to womanhood, and have a little neat home of your own, you 
can look round with joy and with pleasure, and exclaim, ‘“ these are the rewards 
of my honest labor.” 

Nor think, my young friends, that although you be orphans, therefore you are 
without those who care for you. You have God above, who has this beauty in 
his sublime character : he cares most for those who are most weak and helpless. 
There are also good men in this country, who will not let the pure and good or- 
phan die in want ; and there are gentlenien from England, Scotland, and [reland, 
who get together to take care of the pure and the good mother and child. And 
I am sure | may make use of the names of the kind ladies who at this moment 
look down upon you; and say, they will be as mothers and kind and gentle 
friends to you, while you remain thus pure, good, happy, and industrious ; and | 
will add their good wishes to those of the gentlemen who have given you this 
feast, and,—as a father of a family,—perfect those wishes, by the impressive 
words—God bless you. 

Jas. Buchanan Esq., the British Consul for New York, then addressed The 
Boys. He alluded to the splendid cake which had been provided for their grati- 





fication, its magnitude, its rich qualities, and drew several inferences therefrom. 
In exhorting them to a right course of life in after days, he had recourse to 
these inferences, and referred to the Cake itself, to enforce his arguments, which 
were all in a style peculiar to himself, yet perhaps best adapted to the under- 
standing of his more particular audience. 

Robert Hogan, Esq, spoke as follows :— 

After the eloquent and very impressive addresses you have already heard, it is 
with great diffidence that I venture, for a few moments, to arrest the attention 
of this respectable assemblage, ‘The duty of addressing the contributors to this 
fete has been assigned to me. But in truth | know not in what form of words to 
shape the expression of those feelings, awakened by this novel and interesting 
festival. ‘Though a member of the executive committee, it is not for me to ar- 
rogate to myself the privilege of returning thanks to those who have so liberally 
contributed to commemorate the nuptials of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
The effort is, fortunately, not required. ‘Those Gentlemen might—nay would 
—pronounce any manifestation of gratitude not only superfluous but in bad 
taste. Their own hearts have ratified the dispensation of their bounty, and the 
beautiful and exhilarating spectacle this day presented to them, will be deemed, 
I trust, arich reward, by every contributor who has come forward with his offer- 
ing to signalize the occasion, in a manner so exquisitely in unison with every hal- 
lowed and unselfish feeling of our nature. 

The celebration of this day, and the event which it commemorates, will, I 
| hope, have an abiding memorial, not only in the hearts of the worthy widows and 
interesting children who participated in the Banquet, but on the hearts of all of 
us, who have been the happy spectators of their enjoyment. 

Think not that the Beneficiaries of this feast are comprised exclusively of those 
who have been here regaled in your presence. Arrangements have been made 
to spread out our festival so as to embrace within the scope of your bounty others 
who could not here partake of the good cheer, and thus have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to gladden their desolate hearts with a few joyous hours, the 
memory of which might fling a gleam of sunshine on their wearisome journey 
through the wastes and wilderness of after years. 

It may be proper to state that in addition to the feast which has been here pre- 
pared it is intended that some of the cake, anda quantity of tea and sugar, should 
be apportioned among the British and Irish widows at the Alms houses of Bell- 
vue and Brooklyn, and that the surplus funds should be disbursed among deserv- 
ing poor of British and Irish origin, under the direction of a Committee specially 
appointed for that purpose. : 

The state of the times,and commisseration for those of our fellow beings whom 
the world may have dealt unkindly, and who are united to us by the tie of a com- 
mon country and a common origin, suggested the appropriation of the funds to 
the purpose to which they have been applied. Differences of opinion certainly 
existed as to the most feasible mode of conducting this celebration. But through 
the press the public has been advised of the plan determined on. If its execu- 
tion merit the approval of the contributors, and if it shouldbe honored with the 
favoring smiles of those gentle beings who now grace the galleries of this saloon 
with their presence, the members of the executive committee will feel that in 
their exertions they have been richly compensated. 





The following is the address of T. C. Grattan, Esq. 

Laptes ano GentLemeNn,—A very high honor has been done me, in my be- 
ing selected for the pleasing task of addressing a few words, in conclusion of this 
day’s most interesting proceedings, to those who have so ably conducted the ma- 
nagement of the whole. 

Unavoidable circumstances prevented my being present at the banquet, or at 
what I am satisfied was the feast of Reason which followed it, for the few elo- 
gant sentences which I heard as { entered the room, just now, were a warrant of 
what had gone before. ‘Taken thus entirely by surprise, I can do no justice to 
| my sentiments on this occasion; and can only say that the happy faces of this 
large assembly offer sufficient proof that you, gentlemen, have most amply done 
your duty. It was fortunate indeed for the widows and orphans of New York 
that so many of its respectable citizens could be found willing to undertake the 
arduous duty of erganizing this fete, and of coming forward as social delegates 
from the benevelent and kind feeling of a large portion of the community. 

There certainly never was a happier thought than that of celebrating the mar- 
riage of a young and amiable Queen, by gladdening the hearts and cheering the 
spirits of those humble women who have already proved the severest trials of the 
married state, from most of which, however, the elevated station of our youthful 
sovereign fortunately exempts her. ‘To many of those who have feasted here 
to-day, the ways of wedded life have been too probably but a path of thorns, 
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Without breaking the thread of our description, we may now mention a few 
minor items relative to this very interesting fete. Great care was taken to: have 
a sumptuous abundance on the table, upon the occasion, and the executive Com- 
mittee with watchful vigilance passed from place to place, to see that none went 
without a prompt and satisfactory supply. The Saloon was tastefully decora- 
ted ; the ceiling having streamers radiating from the centre to every part of the 
sides ; at end of the Saloon where the Orchestra was, the Royal Arms were 
placed, and at the other extremity was a magnificent portrait of WasHineTon. 
It was proposed and we believe carried into a Resolution,to send a portion of the 
Wedding Cake to her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, to the Governor Gene- 


ral of Canada, and to cach of the Lieutenant Governors of the British Pro- 
vinces 

















In the evening the members of the Executive Committee and several of the 
Contributors partook of a social repast in honour of the occasion ; but laudably te- 
nacious of the determination not to touch one shilling of the fund contributed for 
benevolent purposes, each gentleman went to Mr. Niblo’s Bar and purchased his 
ticket of admission to partake therein. Joseph Fowler, Esq., was in the Chair ; 
the toast of * The Queen and her Consort,’? was given by the Chairman, and 
all the other toasts and sentiments were voluntary from the various members of 
the company. ‘They were all in excellent and loyal feeling, but our limits pre- 
vent us from enlarging thereon at present. 

*,.* We have just received a copy of the Rev. L. P. Bayard’s offering of thanks 
at the fete, and now subjoin it as follows :-— 


‘Most gracious God, the high and mighty ruler of the universe, king of kin 
and lord of lords, who dost from thy throne, behold all the dwellers upon eart 
and in thy holy word hast distinguished with thy especial concern the fatherless 
and the widow ; who hast also, in the days of thy flesh, consecrated by thy divine 
presence a marriage festival ; we give thee humble and hearty thanks for all the 
bounties of thy providence, and for the richer bounties of thy grace ; and we be- 
seech thee now to follow with thy blessing this present feast of charity, by which 
these thy servants have celebrated the union of her Majesty Queen Victoria with 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Visit the royal pair with thy love and favor, 
replenish them with thy holy spirit, that they may incline to thy will and walk in 
thy way ; endue them plenteously with heavenly gifts ; grant them in health and 
weal‘h long to live, in perfect love and peace together, and finally, after this life, 
to attain that crown of glory that fadeth not away, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
—Amen.” 
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We have no intelligence of any moment since the arrival of the British Queen. 
We however continue our extracts from the journals furnished by the steam-ves- 





sel. 

We have inserted to-day the proceedings which took place in the House of 
Lords, at the instance ef the Bishop of Exeter, on the subject of the new sect 
The persons composing this body of fanatics, are disgusting 
christendom by the grossness and immorality of their principles ; and their pro- 


called Socialists. 


ceedings are so public and glaring, that longer forbearance on the part of the au- 
thorities would have been improper. The address to the Queen was carried, 
when acircular was immediately sent from the Home-Office to the different Lords 
Lieutenants of the counties, calling on them to enforce the law against all such 
offenders. We trust this measure, together with making a few examples, will 
have the desired effect, and that the disgusting obscenities of these people will be 
suppressed or at least not exposed to public view. 

The proceedings of the Lords in reference to the rank of Prince Albert, are 
worthy of note. We see t e ministers, with the obsequiousness to the court 
for which they are remarkable, endeavouring to invest this young man with ho- 
nours that are highly objectionable, and have no precedent in English history. 
Perhaps Lord Melbourne knew beforehand what would be the fate of his appli- 
cation to Parliament, but nevertheless brought it forward to flatter Prince Albert 
and gratify the Queen, who of course, in her womanly fondness for her husband, 
thinks no honour too much for him. In this way his lordship may, by securing 
the favour of his royal mistress, enjoy some time yet the sweets of office. 





We have before stated,that the three principal conspirators who were taken at 
Newport, tried and convicted, were ultimately pardoned by the Queen, or rather 
that their punishment was commuted to transportation for life. The cause o 
this leniency was a defect in the legal proceedings on the trial, and the technical 
point having been reserved for the whole bench of Judges, they, after due 
deliberation,having differed in opinion among themselves, it was deemed proper— 
stauding a majority were adverse to the prisoners—to bestow the royal 
clemency to the extent we have stated. ‘The following was the point raised :— 

“ After Frost had pleaded, and before the Attorney General commenced his 
opening speech, Sir F. Pollock took an objection on the alleged ground that the 
list of witnesses had not been delivered to the — in conformity to the sta- 
tute. After considerable argument the court decided that the trial should pro- 
ceed, and the point be reserved for the consideration of the fifteen judges. 

The following is the decision— 

“« That the prisoner had not the list delivered according to the statute, and so 
that the objection was good, if made before the prisoner had pleaded.” 

For.—Littledale, Patteson, Williams, Against.—Denman, Abinger, Chief 
Coleridge, Parke, Erskine, Rolfe, Alder- | J. Tindale,Bosanquet, Gurney, Maule. 
son, Coltman. 

“ But that the objection ought to have been made before the prisoner pleaded.” 

For.—Denman, Abinger, Tindale, Bo- Against.—Littledale, Patteson, Wil- 
sanquet, Gurney, Maule, Rolfe, Alder- | liams, Coleridge, Parke, Erskine. 
son, Coltman. ' 

Therefore a majority held that the prisoner had not what the statute entitled 
him to; but a majority also held that the objection was not made in time.” 

Although we are decidedly of opinion that the culprits merited the extreme 
penalty of the law, we are glad that mercy was shown, for if a doubt, or even 
the shadow of doubt exists as to the legality of any conviction, such doubts, in 
obedience to the great principle of English law, should be given in favour of the 
accused. ‘The English people have such an inherent veneration for this principle, 
that it would be no less dangerous to violate it than impolitic to impair it in pub- 
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God grant that to the Queen of England they may prove a bed of roses? But, 
even for the most woe-worn travellers on this tangled road, the general feelings 
of humanity can provide many a gleam of joy. Fate may deal hardly with them, 
but benevoleace—for awhile at least—can neutralize the worst efforts of fate it- 
self; and you, gentlemen, who have so well carried out the admirable project 
now nearly brought to a close, will not sit down with a worse appetite to your 
family dinners, after having presided at this joyous repast. 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot help for a moment turning my eyes 
from the homely but most respectable company ranged at these tables, te the 
brilliant display which graces those galleries. There is an electrical impulse 
running through the feelings of men which leads their imaginations in rapid flight 
through all the gradations of the sex which we all love, most of us honor—and 
many of us, (if our pride would let us confess it) obey. From the poor widow 
to the powerful queen is then an easy transition ; and I can easily trace an ana- 
logy even between the matron majesty of Eagland and those fair and amiable 
young ladies, Americans by birth, and still spinsters by profession. The ties of 
good-will which bind Queen Victoria to America are well known, but her Majes- 
ty has, within a few weeks, given the most powerful private proofs of them. In 
the first place, she has setiled the boundary question—between single blessedness 
and wedded life. Would to Heaven every other boundary question were as easily 
and happily settled! Then, ladies, remember that this sovereign has actually 
become a citizen of the United States—but finding it inconvenient to cross the 
Atlantic and enter the state of New York, Massachusetts,or others, exclusively,at 
this side of the ocean, she has entered the state of Matrimony, the oldest and the 
happiest of any. 

And now, ladies, particularly those who have yet to take the greatest leap of 
life, in the fear of risking, by saying too much, a change in the not unkind feel- 
ings which I see have been excited by what I have said already, I will conclude 
my hurried observations,by strongly recommending you all to think very seriously 
of, and fellow as quickly as possible, the good example so recently set you by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria—God bless Her ! 

At the conclusion of Mr. Grattan’s speech, the Orphans from the Bloomingdale 
Asylum sang “ Home, sweet home.” The unison of these children’s voices 
was truly pathetic, and spoke to every heart. Nine cheers were then given in 


honour of the festival, and all departed, evidently gratified in an extraordinary 











lic estimation. 

The Legislature of the State of Maine have again assumed a belligerent atti- 
tude and passed sundry resolutions breathing ‘‘ war and proud defiance.” The 
following is the most warlike, 

Resolved, That unless the British Government, during the present session of 
Congress, make or accept a distinct and satisfactory a ypre for the immediate 
adjustment of the Boundary Question, it will be the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to take military possession of the disputed territory ; and in the name of a 
Sovereign State cali upon the National Government to fulfil its constitutional 
obligations to establish the line which it has solemnly declared to be the true 
boundary ; and to protect this State in extending her jurisdiction to the utmost 
limits of our territory. 

We scarcely know what to say to this, except, that if the people of Maine 
will, by their foolish pertinacity, urge on the General Government to acts of hoe 
tility when peaceable negotiations might be fully adequate to a fair settlement, 
the blood that willbe shed must rest on their heads. The President and his Ca- 
binet, are, and have been, most anxiously exerting the mselves: to conduct this 
affair to an amicable conclusion ; they still entertain hopes of doing so, and there 
is no danger, dishonour, or disadvantage to Maine, or to the United States, by a 
Surely, then, it is little creditable to a moral and christian 
people to exhibit such unseemly impatience for the shedding of human blood. 
ts settle the business in the legal and con- 
It will be time enough, we 


little further delay. 


Let, we again say, the two governmen 


stitutional way, as it is their right and duty to do. baad 
eed tothe sacrifice of human victims when the head of 


should imagine, to proc 
negotiations at an end, and that no other 


all 
the nation shall have declared all 





alternative is left 
*.* We are obliged to cut short our editorial matter to afford room for the 


Fete at Nidlo’s Garden. 
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THE PORTFOLIO OF MR. PETER POPKIN, (DE- 
CEASED.)—RECENTLY-DISCOVERED. 


We are indebted for these peculiar papers to no less celebrated a personage 
than the late—lamented Mrs. Butler. It must be in the recollection of many of 
our more elderly readers (male) that our Mrs. Butler was for many years a dis- 
tinguished person in Covent-Garden. Mrs. Butler was one of the warmest sup- 

rters of Richard Brinsley Sheridan in the various Westminster elections.— 

er eloquence was so powerful that it is said that one remonstrance she uttered to 
Mr. Paull, M. P., and tailor, caused the unhappy gentleman to put an end to his 
existence. We are not aware that this was the positive fact ; but we remember 
hearing Mrs. Butler record it. But to our immediate object. Mrs. Butler, it 
is well known, kept a hospitable house of entertainment in the neighbourhood of 
Covent-Garden. Sign it had not, until lately, when it began to exhibit a sign of 
decay. This tavern, in the days of hard-drinking bloods, (who never met eon- 
vivially but they must make confusion worse confounded by ending their evening 
at four o’clock in the morning), was denominated “‘ The Finish.” Some sneak- 
ing-cigar-smoking-wishy-washy-would-be-late-sitters endeavoured to alter the 
name of the house, and called it “ The Conclusion,” but the innovation did not 
answer. “ The Finish” was the veritable word, and many a bold fellow-fre- 
quenter gradually dropped off to his final resting-place, in compliment to the 
house. 

It is imagined, and probably with some reason, that the above-named gentle- 
man, Mr. Peter Popkin, was an occasional visiter at this tavern: and our mo- 
tive for saying so is, that Mrs. Butler one night found under the stuffed horse- 
hair cushion of a favourite elbow chair, a black portfolio, which was the property 
of Mr. Peter Popkin: though we must acquit Mrs. B. of a knowledge of that 
circumstance. 

Popkin was a bachelor, and had lived for years in an ancient set of chambers 
in Clifford’s Inn, in perfect quietude, over the heads of Marshalsea attorneys,—a 
more agreeable situation, we may reasonably conclude, than under their hands. 
He had on the eventful night that he disappeared from the stage of life, carried 
his portfolio first to George’s coffee-house, near Temple-Bar, to read some of the 
anecdotes contained therein to his dinner associates, having made up his mind to 
try for the first time their effect, but the various bottles of port gave him no op- 
portunity of achieving fame by the produce of his portfolio! Rather disappoint- 
ed, he then wandered to the Burton ale-house in Henrietta Street, to discover 
some literary admirers in that emporium of tobacco-smoke and poached eggs ; 
but every soul was too misty for him to venture on the subject: so, after seve- 
ral moody potations, and sitting until it was the customary time of night to close 
the tavern, he musingly sauntered to “ The Finish ;” and that he might not lose 
his favorite lucubrations in that somewhat disorderly house, he placed the portfo- 
lio under the cushion of the arm-chair ; and, alas! to relate, he was suddenly 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, apd shortly afterwards “died by the visitation of a 

sician.”” 

Ye shall not fatigue our readers with describing the way in which this port- 
folio fell into our hands, we content ourselves by merely echoing the re- 
mark of the late Mrs. Butler, “‘ That it’s not no business of nobody's to axr.”— 
But, on a careful perusal of the anecdotes detailed in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Popkin, we, in the end, came to the conclusion that Mr. Peter Popkin must 
have been an acute observer of life, and that he also could claim much 
praise as a patient listener, with a tolerable memory, for he had diligently tran- 
scribed the stories he nightly heard. These we have now extracted, and present 
from his 


. Portfolio. 


Mathews and the Silver Spoon. 

Amongst Mathews’s pranks of younger days, that is to say, when he first came 
from York to the Haymarket theatre, he was invited with F and some other 
performers to dine with Mr. A , now an eminent silversmith, but who at that 
period followed the business of a pawnbroker. It so happened that A~— was 
called out of the parlour at the back of the shop during dinner. Mathews, with 
wonderful celerity altering his hair, countenance, hat, &c. took a large gravy- 
spoon off the dinner-table, ran instantly into the street, entered one of the little 
dark doors leading to the pawnbroker’s counter, and actually pledged to the un- 
conscious A. his own gravy-spoon. Mathews contrived with equal rapidity 
to return and seat himself (having left the street-door open) before A re-ap- 
peared at the dinner-table. Asa matter of course, this was made the subject 

















of awager. An ecluircissement took place before the party broke up, to the infi- 
nite astonishment of A Rabelais never accomplished a neater practical joke 
than this. 


A person once inquired in a court of justice, why witnesses, on being sworn, 
were obliged to kiss the cover of the book. To make the oath binding, was the 
reply. 

Sir Bichard Birnie. 

George the Fourth knighted Birnie, the active police magistrate, at one of his 
Majesty’s levees. Sir Richard, delighted with the honour, invited his old friend, 
Mr. Day (of the Home Department office) to dine with him. After dinner they 
walked into the green-room of the English Opera House ; where Sir Richard an- 
nounced the event that had taken place at the levee. On the treasurer of the 
theatre hearing it, he gravely exclaimed, 

“Oh, Day and Knight ! but this is wondrous strange !” 


The Eccentric Major Downs. 

Downs, commonly called Billy Downs, was a corpulent major of the St. James's 
corps of Loyal Volunteers. From his size he was denominated the major part of 
the regiment. He was on a visit at the country residence of Mr. Grubb, (then one 
of the ners of Drury-Lane theatre,) situated at Horsendon, near Prinee’s Ris- 
borough, Bucks. 

The Major had gone down without his servant, and sometimes from a nervous 
affection was unable to perform the very necessary operation of shaving himself. 
The barber of Risborough, a methodist of the most rigid sect,—a long, sallow, me- 
lancholy, wild-looking being, dealt in religious tracts, and would not condescend to 
leave his shop. Downs had been apprized at the manor-house that this person was 
an enthusiast, and conjectured to be slightly deranged ; but the Major had no al- 
ternative, so he marched over to the village, entered the shop, and commanded 
himself to be shaved. Wrapped in a striped cloth, tied up to the throat, over his 
obesity, and lathered, (by the way, one of the most interesting positions for effect in 
which a gentleman can possibly be placed,) Major Downs glanced at the evangeli- 
cal tracts in the window, and in very bad taste, it must be acknowledged, said to 
the melancholy operator, 

“ D—me ! my good fellow,why do you put all those infernal things there in your 
shop! Eneugh to poison the whole neighbourhood.” 

. B.—The Major's principles were “ Church and King ! 
tution !”” 

The tonsor did not deign to answer so improper a remark, but with a pene- 
trating, yet restless eye, he rapidly passed his keen razor up and down a huge 
thong of leather which was nailed to the top frame of the chair, close to 
Downs’s ear. 

The Major perceived that he had given deep offence by his question. A. dead 
silence oan Downs winced, and began to think of the barber’s supposed de- 
rangement. He was tied up,—in his power ; but he was too proud, or too brave, 
torecant. As the razor approached his face, something moving attracted his at- 
tention outside the shop-window, and at that critical moment the Major saw two 
little rogues of boys peeping through, who were passing their hands across 
their necks, imitating the action of throat-cutting, and pointing to the melancholy 

tonsor. 


King and Consti- 


This was too much for the valiant Major, in the state of nervous excitement into | 


whieh he had worked himself. In a twinkling therefore, up he jumped,tore off the 
striped cloth, and without even waiting to wipe the soap from his face, 
he threw down a shilling to the astonished Wesleyan barber for not being shaved, 
and hastily made a judicious retreat from the shop. 

Theatrical Alarm. 

The original Lyceum theatre was surrounded by very ancient buildings, unte- 
nanted on dilapidated portions of which would sometimes fall down while the 
performances were going on, and cause alarm to the audience. One night, when 
the performances were for the benefit of Mr. T. P , the singer, and when a 
very full house had assembled in compliment to that popular vocalist, a loud crash 
was suddenly heard, and the people in the front of the theatre in dismay rose in 
all directions. P 
ladies and gentlemen” to be perfectly calm, as he was convinced “ it was only 
something that had given way.” This, of course, only increased the consterna- 
tion. Whereupon P——s, perceiving B y, the architect, at the side-scene, 
adroitly persuaded him to come on the stage to assure the audience as to the per- 
fect safety of the building. 

Mr. B y seceallaghy made his first appearance, and bowing gracefully, he 
said, “* Ladies and gentlemen, I am the surveyor to this theatre, and I beg to as- 
sure you that “ there 1s no foundation whatever (loud uproar.) He meant 

















to have continued “ for the cause of your present apprehensions,” but the noise 
; - 7 | 


and alarm prevented him from becoming more elucidatory. 
A pair of Bulls. 
S—— K. was one evening behind the scenes of Covent Garden theatre, 
when he observed a remarkable-looking person at the side-scene. ‘“‘ Who’s that ?” 











inquired K of Farley. ‘ That is O. Smith,” replied Farley. ‘1 thought 
everybody knew him.”—* Introduce me,” said K——. The introduction im- 
mediately took place, when K . with great warmth of feeling said, ** Mr. O. 


Smith, I have long wished to be introduced to you as a man of talent. I have 


the pleasure to be very intimate with your namesake, Mr. T. P. Cooke.” 


At the conclusion of an engagement at the Victoria theatre, when Abbott was 





the lessee, K said, “« My dear Abbott, I am off to the country: can J carry 


, who was on the stage, came forward, and entreated “ the | 
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<r K—— was going. “Faith, Ihave not yet made up my mind,” answer- 
ed K——. 
E’Egville and Poole. 

Mathews being invited by D’Egville to dine one day with him at Brighton, 
D’Egville inquired what was Mathews’s favourite dish? « A roasted leg of pork, 
with sage and onions.” This was provided ; and D’Egville carving, swore that 
he could not find the stuffing. He turned the joint all over, but in vain. Poole 
was at table,and in his quiet way said, ‘‘ Don’t make yourself unhappy,D’Egville ; 
perhaps it is in the other leg.” 

Church Learning in 1560. 

The Bishop of Dunkelden, in Scotland, thanked God that he never knew what 
om Old og New Testament was, and yet had prospered well enough all his 

ays. 

. George Colman, the Licenser. 

When George Colman was appointed reader of plays to the Licenser, he be- 
| came (though an old offender) extremely punctilious about the introduction of 
| oaths in the manuscript of a drama, and invariably erased them. A party dining 
| one day at his agreeable table at Brompton, some very fine Hollands was present- 

ed as liqueur. Colman’s son, Edmund, recommended it. “Taste this admira- 
| ble Schie,” said he.—* Schie ?” says Colman. ‘ Why do you call it Schie, sir?” 
| “ Because, father, you know you always cut out the d—n.” 
New Adaptation of ‘ God save the King.” 

Immediately after the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, the royal 
pair visited the theatres publicly. It was notified that they were to honour the 
performances at the English Opera-house. Mr. A , the proprietor, felt it to 
be his duty on this auspicious occasion to add some complimentary stanzas to the 

national anthem, “God save the King.” Being, however, much occupied with 
perplexing business, he left this task until the last moment. It should be stated 
that the notice of the royal visit had been sent to Mr. A ’s house in Golden 
Square. Mr. A was all bustle at the theatre for the reception of his royal 
visiters, but sat down to write his verses. He had concluded one to his satisfac- 
tion, and had arrived at the middle of another, when his muse forsook him. He 
| there stuck, pen in hand, at 
“So may the royal pair, 
Joy of the nation, share— 
Joy of the nation, share—” 
P came into the room at this moment, and A put him in requisition 
to furnish the absent line, singing, 
(singing) ‘So may the royal pair, 
Joy of the nation, share— 
(sung) Thirty-one Golden Square, 
God save the King.” 
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Popes, and their assumed names. 

Sergius the Second was the first Pope that ever changed his name ; for his 
name being before Bocca di Porco, he thought that title beneath his dignity, so 
caused himself to be called Sergius. His successors, it appears, followed prece- 
dents ; so that if one Pope be a coward, he is called Leo,—if a tyrant, Clement, 
—if an atheist, Piws,—if unjust, Innocent,—if a rustic, Urbanus. 

John Taylor. 

John Taylor was asked if he was a descendant. of Taylor the water-poet ? He 
shook his thin whitehead, and said, “No; I believe am Taylor the milk-and 
water poet.” 

National Symbols. 

The new Covent Garden theatre had received a splendid embellishment to the 
fronts of the boxes, proscenium, &c. consisting of modelled roses, shamrocks, 
and thistles, while the old Lyceum experienced frequently the inconvenience of 
the rain coming through the roof in various places. Some one praising the beauty 
of this decoration as the national symbols of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
“* Well,” said the Lyceum proprietor, ‘‘ my theatre has got the national symbol 
of the other part of the island, which they have omitted,—Wales. Observe the 
leaks !” 

Mathews’s Yorkshire Servant. 

Soon after Mathews had married the present Mrs. Mathews, he paid a visit to 
his mother, who was in an infirm state of health. Mathews had brought a bump- 
kin of a servant lad from York, who frequently formed a capital model for many 
of his master’s admirable representations of rustic ignorance. This fellow was 
always in error. One day, Mrs. Lichfield sent with her compliments to inquire 
how old Mrs. Mathews was. The York lad went up stairs to Mrs. Mathews, 
Junior, and delivered the message thus : ‘* Missus Lichfield’s compliments, marm, 
and wants to knew how old you be ?” 

A Watchmaker’s Ruse. 

A poor devil of a watchmaker came down to settle at ******. The village 
was populous. This person was utterly unknown ; but he rather ingeniously hit 
on a project to procure employ. He contrived, when the church door was opened 
daily, to send up his son (a lad of address) to the church tower unseen, and to 
alter the clock. This the boy was enabled to do by a slight knowledge of his 
father’s business. ‘This measure, of course, made all the watches in the neigh- 
bourhood wrong so repeatedly, (and every one swears by his church-clock,) that 
the owners sent them to the new comer to be cleaned and repaired. ‘This ruse 
established the artisan. 

Sheridan and his son Tom. 

Tom Sheridan, when a lad, was one day asking his father (the celebrated Rich- 
ard Brinsley) for a small sum of money. Sheridan tried to avoid giving any, 
and said, “‘ Tom, you ought to be doing something to get your living. At your 
age my father made me work. My father always—”—* I beg your pardon, sir,” 
interrupted Tom : “ I will not hear your father compared with mine.” 

Ludicrous Mistake of Mathews. 

During the height of the popularity of his celebrated entertainment “ At 
Home,” Mathews, walking down the Strand, observed, or thought he observed, 
his old acquaintance, Lee the actor, looking into the windows of a print-shop. 
Mathews came behind Lee, and putting one hand on each side of his head, blind- 
fglded him, and concluded by rubbing his ears heartily, and beating his hat over 
his head. The person so treated struggled, and turned very indignantly, when, 
to the inexpressible horrog of Mathews, he saw in an instant that it was not Mr. 
Lee, but an utter stranger, with whom he had taken this familiar liberty. ** What 
do you mean, you scoundrel ?” said the old gentleman. Mathews attempted an 
apology and explanation, but nothing would satisfy the affront. A crowd gather- 
ed round ; most of the spectators knew Mathews by sight, and were laughing at 
the untoward event. On hearing the name of Mathews mentioned, the old gen- 
tleman;became doubly incensed, and would not be convinced that he had not 
been grossly and wantonly insulted. He commenced such a torrent of abuse, 
that Mathews was at last obliged to walk off. Any one acquainted with the 
nervous temperainent of Mathews, will imagine the ludicrous distress of the 
scene. 





Tom Dibdin and the Lozenge. 

Tom Dibdin had a cottage near Box Hill, to which, after his theatrical labours, 
he was delighted to retire. One stormy night, after Mr. and Mrs. Dibdin had 
been in bed some time, Mrs. D. being kept awake by the violence of the wea- 
| ther, aroused her husband, exclaiming, “Tom, Tom, get up !”—‘ What for ?” 
| saidhe. ‘ Don’t you hear how very bad the wind is !”—* Is it?” replied Dibdin, 
| half asleep, but could not help punning. “ Put a peppermint lozenge out of the 
| window, my dear. It is the best thing in the world for the wind.” 
| No Whistling ! 

Mrs. M was taking a walk one Sunday in Edinburgh. She had a favorite 
little dog with her, which frisked away round the corner of the street. A res- 
| pectable-looking person passing, and Mrs. M fearing to lose the dog, address- 
| ed him, saying, “‘ Would you be so obliging, sir, as to whistle my dog back !”” The 

reply was, “ I canna whistle on the Sabbath.” 
The Bottomless Pit. 
| One night at Covent Garden, where there was a very scanty audience, the ben- 
| ches of the pit being visible in all directions : a grave-looking person, peeping 
over the boxes, audibly exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well! I have often heard of the bottomless 
pit, but I never before saw it.” 

cere 
RIVATE TUITION —A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Greek and Latin 

Classics, and all departments of an English education, and who has been engaged 
for the last five years as Private Tutor in some of the most respectable families in the 
city, would devote a few hours daily to teaching either in a school or private family. 

References will be given. Address J. F., at the office of the New York American. 

ye ; Mar. 14—4w © 

M*. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrivals from France, 

the latest Spring Fashions of Bonnets, Caps, and Capots, with a one a 
Mar. 14—3t* 


Manes E ‘GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. Oct. 5—tf 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use uf 
invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence of the hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
} culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
| state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs, 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, incases of one do- 
| zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inner part, with the brandof the House, 
“OSBORN, 
TRASH,” 
by which means those parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of life itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing aa article as pire as itrugs fromthe wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 
Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 




















| of Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &c. 














| White Maimsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 
WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 


{janl)-3m*) 


any letters for you?” Abbott thanked him, and inquired to what part of the | 











YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and seli uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co, respestfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co. 

Dec. 6—tf 156 Broadway, New York. 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 

blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 

sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions, 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, lreland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Ilamburg. Persons at a 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to 8. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Deak of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed 8S. J. SYLVESTER. 

Dec. 21—tf No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally —- to the use of those 
suflering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin ‘ 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. it i 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. y. 27—eowly* 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1340 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, Ist September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 

600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

I An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
. New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of eaclr month during the 
yea 








From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 


mar 28 tf 


ar :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERLE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
' Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1340 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1540, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
20th February 15th April 19th March 9th May 
4th June 25th July Ist July 1sth August 
12th September 7th November 10th October Sth December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
ooms greatly enlarged. . 
The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced te $120—steward’s fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 




















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
Iowa W. W. Pell, “« 9, “* 16, June Si “ 8,April i, * & 
Burgundy, D. Lines, |Nov. a -— Fk a 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, © J.A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “ 24, “ 16, July 8} “ 8 May 1, “ 16 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec.  * “xo * _£* 6, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, * 16, Aug. 8] ‘ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie Le Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8%, “ 24, 16)“ 16, * 8, Oet. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr. “ 16,May 8, “ 24)March 1] >» - * 
Alba J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 








Tine “t tye all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 

tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 

including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 

at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 

actually ineurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKE 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
2th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days J Sailing from 
ork. | sondcon. 
W. HI Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 1, June 17, Oct. 17 
S. B. Griffing, te 6 * W, . 2° 2 alt 











St. James, 
Montreal, 


Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “© 20, “ 20 March?7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb, 1, June 1, Ot 1 * HH * hk te 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “« 1, “* 0, “te * & * eae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, en ** & " “* 20 April 3, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philade|phia, Ek. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. i; “* 17, “ “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, “ “nm * BLY @, * Gee 


President, 


J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, a 


H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ail ” uf u ~ 13 
Toronto, R. Griswold sad “ = oe vy “Qi, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, — “« 90, “ 20, “ [June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets w ill be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st. 











NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
> stors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
herd seminal for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. as aa or 

atric . J. C. Delano, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
oe A ge Higgins, “13, “ 13, “ 43 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,|) “ 19, “« “ yg} * , * a 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ep *«* B& ©“ Ge *e*« © Se 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “6 = . 19, $ 19 

spendenc: Wortman a ee ‘y ee 5 5, ‘ . ‘ 

er rn, ¥. P. Allen, em “© % = Hoe. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, Mm * “i “* 7 « 7, « 
Siddons, M.D. Pamer,) “% “ 6% “@8 * 33, * 8 * @ 
North America, | A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 19 Sa. 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,; “ 7, “ 7; “ he TO Te 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13,  “ I13/Nov 1, March J, July 1 
Columbus, Cropp*r, oe ee ee ee eae ee eS 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Sta” ie ‘.ge*m *§ & * & 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June li “ 19, “* 19, “ 419 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, a = i nee «§ 8 * 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, ‘ht * “ =613/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, eK * Ww S 19 ie = 7, i 7 
Garrick, |A- S. Palmer, ; “ 25, “ 25, ogm*t * . 13 
Europe, A. C. Marshall,|)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July I} “ 19, “= 19, 19 


' 'These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiues, stores, and bedding. : 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships w ill be res ponsible fo an) letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, ; 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Araerica, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C, H MARSHALL, Me Ze 
hs BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool 
rents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
Agents for ships I k Henry NRERT KERMIT, N. ¥ 
* & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 


Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
7 » ORINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 


rents for ships sius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheri: "K COLLINS & Co., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 
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